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For the Register. 
HINTS. 
In lately reading the re- 
Messas. Eorrors: *" he 
eat Clarke's ‘ Service Book’ in the 


miner for July, 1844, p- 102, 
ot the 


view of Mr. 
‘ as 
Christian “x4 . 
th the following remark: ‘ Some 

et wi i 
m pre sent collection are addressed to 


he 
~ymas in the ; : 
. i to this, which certainly had 


Ss an 
the Savior, an 


early usage in its 
Mr. Clarke seems a hittle 
ason why the hymns 1n 


addressed to God,’ the 


favor, we do not object; though 
inconsistent, 
having assigned, as a re 
the volume are ‘ mostly 
fact that * singing is an act of worship,’ he pro- 
to say, ‘ nor have we 


mm 
at he 
scrupled to address ou Ph 


does not mean such addresses, however, should 


ceeds in the next sentence 
r risen Master. 


be regarded as an act of worship, appears from 


what he immediately idds, that, according to 
the teaching of the Savier himself, all worship 
must be directed to the Father.’ 

This paragraph occasioned several reflections 
1. The inconsisten- 
But 
consistevey is a very desirable, if not necessary 
thing, where 2. The 
direct opposition, both of the Reviewer and Mr. 
‘In that) 


to pass through my mind. 
cy both of the Reviewer and Mr. Clarke. 


truth is in question. 


(. to the positive direction of Christ 
day (that is, after he had left the world,) ye 
nothing. W hatsoever ve shall ask 


name, he will give it you:’— 


shall ask me 
the Father, io my 
John xvi, 23. 3. The great danver of suffer- 
ing our feelings and affections to get the better 
udgment. 4. The Reviewer says, ‘He 
does not obiect to bymns being addressed tothe 


Savior, because such a practice had early usage. 


, 


Pray how early! Not till Christianity had be- 


come corrupted from its original simplicity.— 


Why. I ask, might we not as well address 
hymns to Peter and Paul. if not to the Virgin 
Mary. There is only a difference in degree be- 


tween these disciples and the Master. It was 
in this way, that Christian worship lost its uni- 
ty, simplicity and purity. 5. Having just been 
reiding the address of the sainted Lindsey, on 
resigning the Vicarage of Catterick, 1 was most 
sensibly struck with the contrast between him, 
and the Reviewer and Mr. C. He resigned his 
living, all that he had in the world, rather than 
pray or address hymns to Christ ; but these two 
ventlemen voluntarily do this, which to avoid 
’ 


doing cost the pious Lindsey the greatest of 


worldly sacrifices. [ add, that 1 have frequent- 
ly been surprised and grieved to see so many 
modern Hymns, particularly those which are 
composed for some public occasion, filled with 
addresses of prayer and praise to Christ. If 
this practice is followed much longer, we shall 

almost, if with 


not altogether in unison 


'rinitarian forms and practices. In conclusion, 
I would say, if you will pardon me, that all 


prayer and hymns of praise addressed to Christ, 


| consider in the light of idolatry. Not, in- 
deed, so gross as the w rship ot birds and ser- 
penis; but, nevertheless, as far removed from 
the direc s an example of the Master 

‘W 1 ye pray, say ‘Our Father, &c. ‘ Fa- 


ther, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 


V eRITAS. 

For the Register. 
ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 
I perceive that many of the writers in the 


Christian Register are in the practice of speak- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, and his influence upon 
the minds of men. AA sincere disciple of truth 
would be thankful to learn what they mean by 
such expressions. Do they mean thatthe Holy 
Spirit is a distinct person from the Father of all; 
that the Holy Spirit which was given to Christ 
‘without measure,’ which Christ conferred on 
the Apostles, which the Apostles communica- 
ted to the first believers by the imposition of 
their hands, is communicated to and now influ- 
ences men! If they donot mean this, which 
i presume they do not, why use terms and phra- 
ses which are only calculated to deceive ! 

If they believe that God has a direct and mm- 


vdiate influence upon the minds of men now, 


ind that this influence may be obtained by fer- | 


vent prayer, why not call it the influence of 
God? When itis ealled the influence of the 


Holy Spirit, 1 immediately leads common per- 


sons to conclude that it is the same influence or 


power which was possessed by Christ, his apos- 


s, and the first disciples, which it is not. 


‘hese hints are not suggested in a captious 
Spu t, iL Wilh a View to 


correct a phraseology, 
which can only 


convey an erroneous idea to 


common minds 1 would also ask these writers, 


whether there is any influence of God \ the 


minds of men now, distinct 


of his truth? 


froma the infl lence 
That is, does God influence meg 
by giving some new truth, or by some direct 
agency upon their minds, distinct from the in 
fluence truth, and the which 


of his motives 


truth presents. When ] pray for the influence 
of God, am I to expect, that, in some direct and 
inconceivable way, he will change my heart, 
reform my character, support and comfort me 
in trouble, and fortify me against temptation, 
A definite 


tu these questions would be very acceptable to 


and enable me to resist it? answer 


INQUIRER. 





For the Re gister. 


Y SCHOOL PIC NIC, PORTLAND, ME 


: vesday afternoon, Sept. 11th, the 
Sunday School connected with the Rev. Dr. 
ty and that connected with Rev. 


Nichols’ So 
Mr. Whitman's Society, Portland, had their an- 


nual celebratior ’ . . 
l a} | ration ina short excursion and a Pie 


Nic. They assembled jn Deering’s Oaks, a 
most beautiful grove, a 4 Short distance 


oe : from | 
the City. he afternoon w; 
ity 1@ allernoon was Spent in various 
sports by the children. Te day was fine, the | 
s , 
» the pupils were set free from 
restraints, 


sit was refreshing 

ll 2cessary 
unnecessary and 

pieasure, each in his own way 


sought for 
i f After a por- 
‘ton of the afternoon had been $pentin this man- 


, Cloths were Spread upon the 


turf near the 
© grove and within its shade, and ] 


oN as . 
©) the bountiful ! } rate on 
vountitul supplies, which had been pro- 
‘ided for the refreshment 
} shiment of the physic sie 
After | iving “ . 7 : ‘ 20g ae 
; having partaken of refreshment, the as- 
ably ich em : , 
Oly, which embraced many of the parents of 
children, 


retired into the grove, 


“! Several 
Ons were sung, and 


addresses were made by | 


when, | 


| Rev. Dr. Nichols, Mr. Walker, Preceptor of 
| Portland Academy, Rev. Mr Whitman, and 
| Mr. Rufus A. Whitman, teamer of a Private 
| School for Boys in the city. The religious ex- 
ercises were closed with a payer, offered by 
Rev. Mr. Whitman, and singing the doxology, 
‘ From all that dwell below the skies.’ The va- 
rious sports were continued an 10ur longer, and 
then parents, teachers, and ctildren returned 
| early to their respective places of abode, some- 
| what fatigued, but apparently delighted with 
their excursion and Pie Nic. 


‘THE ROMAN CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE 

CONFESSIONAL, 

| We conclude our extracts from the article in 
the New Englander commenced in our last. 


We cannot see the use of penance even on 
the Roman Catholic theory. It does not re- 
move the penalty of sin jgethe future world, 
for that is done by the th of Christ; but 
that death does not secure us @gainst sé mporal 
evils, and it is quite plain that penance does not. 
These evils exist in spite of penance; and do 
not form port of it. But it is a sufficient an- 
swer for a Protestant to make to this whole 
theory of satisfaction, that it is without the least 
warrant from the word of God. Nothing is 


there said of expiatory sufferings on the part of 


the believer, either for himself or others. The 
Rhemish New Testament, indeed, everywhere 
translates ueravocire, ‘do penance ;’ but the im- 
position is too flagrant to need exposure. There 
is a passage in one of the epistles of Paul which 
is supposed by Romanists to teach this doctrine ; 
viz. * who now rejoice in my sufferings for you, 
and fill up that which is behind of the afflictions 
of Christ in my flesh for his body’s sake, which 
is the church.’ (Col. i. 24.) The Rhemish 
Testament here reads—‘ fill up those things 
that are wanting of the sufferings of Christ.’ 
But what is taught here more than that com- 
mon doctrine ot the New ‘Testament, that ‘all 
who will hve godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution’’ Are the sufferings of Christ 
here declared to be insufficient for the end for 
which they were designed? Not at all. Is it 
said that Paul's sufferings are of the nature of an 
expiation for his own sins, or those of his Chris- 
tian brethren? No such thing. ‘The simple 
idea is this; it is a part of the divine plan, that 
the disciples of Christ shall encounter trials and 
difficvlues in promoting his kingdom ; that they 
shall ‘suffer with him,’ (as he did.) ‘ 
they ‘reign with him.” * In the world ve shall 
have tribulation ;’—* ye shall drink of my cup, 
and be baptized with the baptism that I am bap- 
sized with.’ ‘These and similar passayes con- 
vey to our minds the same meaning as Paul's 
words in Col. i. 24. There is not the 

lusion to penance or satisfaction in th: 


before 


least al 

whole 
of them; nor is any such condition annexed to 
auy promise of forgiveness in the New ‘lesta- 
ment. * When a man makes confession, severe 
penance is imposed upen him. He must per 
form a pilgrimage to Rome, or even further. 
must fast, and repeat many prayers. Not so 
cid Christ teach; he simply said, Go and sin 

‘—(Von Wesel.) 

The sacrament of penance in the 
church is opposed to the very 
any. 


me mmore, 


Romish 
genius of Christi- 
Christianity dispenses with every thing 
like machinery in spiritual affairs. It aims to 
bring the soul into direct contact with its maker, 
through the ‘one mediator.’ Having a‘ great 
fligh rest woo wp C8 MeV WE HOG wny* 
and a sacrifice ‘ once offered to bear the sins of 
many, it discards all priests and sacrifices up- 
on earth. Man needs, indeed, the intervention 
of a priest between h and God. It 
the complaint of Job, that he hid no such me- 
diator. ‘If 1 be wicked, why then labor I in 
vain '’—if Iam a sinner, why should 1 under- 
take the hopeless task of making myself pure 
‘If | wash myself with snow-water, and make 
my hands never so clean, yet wilt thou plunge 
me in the diteh, and mine own clothes shall ab- 
hor me ;"—though | may flatter myself that I 
have washed away my sins, uid am prepared to 
stand before thee, thou canst uncover still deep- 
er pollutions within me, and snow me that I yet 
am vile. ‘For he is not aman as 1am that I 
should answer him, and we stould come togeth- 
er in judgment ;’—there is n) common ground 
on which a sinful mortal .cen stand with the 
holy God,—* neither 1s there any days-man be- 
twixt us, that might Jay his hend upon us both.’ 
What Job here expresses, & a universal want 
of the human soul. Guilt cries aloud for suc- 
cor. She builds altars; sheoffers sacrifices; 
she seeks for one invested wit: a peculiar sane- 
tity. to whom she may commit the task of ren- 
dering the Deity propitious. Everywhere this 
world of pollution is covered with altars, smok- 
ing with incense and bleeding with victims. 
Everywhere is heard the deep cry of sin-strick- 
en nature fur atonement, a sacrifice, a priest, 
an intercessor, an advocate with God. 
} that men shall ap- 


pe 


is soul 


was 


God has himself ordained 
proach him through sacrifices and a priesthood. 
The universal prevalence of sacrifices can be 
accounted for on no other supposition than that 
God revealed his will in this respect soon after 
the fall, and that this revehtion was diffused by 
tradition among all the families of the earth. 
We know that God instituted sacrifices and a 
priesthood for the Jews, thmugh the medium of 
which they were to seek reconciliation. 

Chrisuanity meets this first want of the sin- 
ful soul. It provides for it a priest, an Inter- 
an atonement. It cpens ‘a new and 
living way * of access to Goi—a far better way 
than any before devised ; in short, the true and 
only way, whereby we may ‘ enter into the ho- 

through the blood of Jesus.” Did it not do 
this, it would fail of its design, and be unwor- 
, confidence The Jew might sull 

and cling to the worship of his 
But how did Paul answer the sneer of 
that Chr suianily Was no religion, be- 
Ing Without te imple, ritual or priest? 
lag that there w 
priest in vear God ! 
showing that Christ; 


cessor, 


/ 


thy of our 
Doast of his law, 
fathers 

the Jews, 
By show- 


18s no need ola 


sacrifice or a 
No by 
inity has a sacrifice of such 
high - — lnport, that needs not to be re- 
peated, and that it has a priest wh whuden “it 

transcends that of al] ie Ministered “gid oh 
altars ; whose priesthood is per ies hails 
atonement 1s complete, whose ssion is 
always availing. It was showing them that 
their own sacrifices and presthood, with all their 
solemn pomp and splendor, wer 
ow ol good things to come,’ 


dgrawituy t was 


ase 


petual, 


ntere 
lerce 


bet a * shad 

and were utterly 
without meaning and without power, ¢ xeept as 
they turned the eye of faith to Christ and his 
atonement. The argument was complete; it 
was unanswerable. It met the case. It show- 
ed that Christianity provides for man’s greatest 
want,—provides for it fully,— provides for it as 
it never was or could be met by any other 
scheme. With such a sacrifice and such a 
priest, do we need any other’ With a ‘ days- 
man” between us and God, who unites in hi: - 
self the human and divine natures, and who can 
therefore ‘lay his hand upon us both,’ as no 
other being can; with such a ‘great High 
Priest, who has passed into the heavens, Jesus, 
the Son of God,’ do we need the sacrifices and 
intercessions of a felluw-mortal and a fellow- 
sinner? Shall we make ‘ confession’ to a hire- 
ling, and look to him for absolution ? 

No modern priesthood, surely, can Jay such 
claim to dignity and divine authority as did the 
priesthood of the Jews. None even pretends to 
be any thing more than a copy of that. Yet 
that, with all its glory, wasa ‘shadow,’ and 
has passed away ; and what want we with the 
shadow, who we have the substance? Above 
all, what want we with the shadow of a shad- 
ow, when the glorious reality is within our 
reach ! 


a aaa —t 














‘Oh, but itis so much easier to approach God 
through a priest, than to go to him alone.’ 


vout How ean he intercede for you, and grant 
you absolution ? ( 
your mediator? No: his prayers are heard no 
sooner than yours. You have a ‘ great High 
Priest’ in heaven, whom you only dishonor by 
acknowledging a pnest on earth. A human 
| priesthood is unknown to Christianity. There 
are no services under the Gospel for sucha class 
to perform. 

Another objection which we would urge 
against the sacrament of penance is, that if isan 
instrument of spiritual despotism. This objec- 





| confessing sin to a priest, receiving absolution 
| from him, and submitting to such penalties as 
| he may inflict. The soul of every Roman Cath- 
| olic is at the disposal of his priest. If he sins 
| after baptism, nothing can save him but priestly 
absolution, It is for the priest to ‘remit’ his 
sins, or to ‘ retain’ them; and as the priest de- 
| termines upon earth, so does Gud determine in 
heaven. It is for the priest to say on what con- 
ditions sin shall be forgiven, and to fix the de- 
gree of self-inflicted penance for each trans- 
/gression. What power so absolute, what en- 
gine of despotism so tremendous, as this! 
How it crushes the soul that falls beneath it! 
Once bring me to believe that my eternal wel- 
fare depends upon the favor of a priest, and 
| there is nothing to which I will not submit to 
} gain that favor. 
however 
however cruel; my helpless, enslaved, terror- 
stricken soul will endure it without remon- 
strance, Such is the power which the church 
of Rome wields through her confessional. Itis 
by this that she retains her hold upon the igno- 
'rant multitude, and chains them down to a 
worse than Egyptian bondage. Did Christ ap- 
| point such an institution ? 

As a consequence of this, the sacrament of 
penance ts debasing to the soul. How degraded 
must that mind become which is held in vassa- 
lage to the priest! One of the first steps of a 
Roman Catholic whose mind is becoming en- 


| lightened by truth, is to forsake the confession- | 


al; it is visited by those who are sunk the deep- 
est In l}gnorance and vice. 
lhe influence of the system is no less debas- 


ting on the mind of the prres¢ than on that of 


' 


the * penitent.” He becomes corrupt and venal. 
He sells his pardons to these who ean afford to 
purchase them, and trafficks in the sins and 
souls ef men. The history of indulgences fur- 
nishes the most melancholy illustrations of this 
debasing tendency of the system. So on the 
other hand, he who finds that he can sin for 
money, will measure his wickedness by 
purse. , 

But there is an influence stil) more debasing. 
The confessional is made a fountain of pollution. 
Thoughts are suggested, words uttered, deeds 
committed there, we cannot here detail, but 
which have their parallel only in the ancient 
worship of Venus, or in the pollutions of some 
modern heathen festival, We do not make 
this charge at random. Let anv one read the 
list of questions furnished by Dens, and other 
Writers, to assist the confessor in probing the 
conscience of the penitent; let him remember 
that these schedules were framed by men who, 
from their earliest years, had taken vows of ce- 
libacy upon them, and who lived secluded from 
the world ; let him see how they have ‘ studied 


his 


| all the forms of impurity, analyzing and classi- 


fying every variety of crime which the most 


ated <7 let him consider that Such questions 
are to be put to females when alone with their 
confessors. and he will understand something 
of what we mean when we say that the confes- 
sional is and must be the veriest sink of pollu- 
tion. 

A writer in the July number of the 
Quarterly Review says with truth, that ‘if it 
had been the intention of any body of men t 
corrupt the morals of the human race, to habit- 
uate children of both sexes to impurity, filth, 
and profligacy, it would have been impossible 
to have devised a scheme more completely 
adapted to produce that effect than the practice 
of the confessional, as it is now carried on in 
the church of Rome.’ He alsoinforms us, that 
many even of the ecclesiastics of Germany, the 


iz. mdon 


''Tyrol, German Switzerland, Poland, Bohemia, 


and Hungary, are resolved to expose and break 
up this system of iniquity, and to make the fre- 


quenting of the confessional no longer compul- 


‘sory. ‘* Then said he to me, sen of man, hast 
thou seen what the ancients of the house of 
Israel do in the dark, every man in the chambers 
of las imagery? for they say, The Lord seeth 
us not; the Lord hath forsaken the earth. He 
said also to me, Turn thee yet again, and thou 
shalt see greater abominations that they do.’ 
(zek. vin. 12, 13.) 

There is anather feature of the sacrament of 
penance more odious if possible than any yet 
presented. Itis that iw makes the performance 
of religious duties a penalty for Prayer, 
instead of being the free offering of the heart to 
God, is a penance, the frequency or duration of 
which is to be regulated by the degree of the 
transgression for which it is toatone. To hear 
preaching is a penance ; and we have no doubt 
it is often felt to be severe. Deeds of kindness 
to a neighbor are te be performed, not from the 
warm dictates of love, but as a * sacramental 
satisfaction’ for sin. What sort of religion 
must that be which reeognizes such a principle! 


sin ! 


Tue SerreaGint Version 18§ ExGrisn. Trans- 
lated by Sir Lancelot C. L. Brenton, Bart. Bag- 


ster. 

Dr. Wall was the 
tention of biblical siudents to the important fact, 
that most of the distrepancies between the Sep- 
tuagint version and he existing Hebrew texts, 


have arisen from the effurts of the Rabbins to | 
introduce a system of vocalization into their lan- | 


guage,the want of which was of course felt 
when Hebrew ceased to be generally spoken.— 
According to this theory, Hellenistic influence 


may be traced not merely in the Greek transla- | 


tion of the Bible, tut even in the Hebrew text 
itself, as it is now preserved by the Jews; and 


the pointed Hebrew Bible must be regarded as | 


a translation, notas an original record. The 
Septuagint and the pointed Hebrew are thus 
placed on the same level as rival versions. Dr. 
Wall's theory goes further, for It impugns the 


originality of even the unpointed text, for the | 
attempt to vocalige it by the introduction of the 
letters Ahevi mast, from the nature of the He- 


brew language, have led to many perversions of 
the sense. 
Wall's work, minutely examining the internal 
evidence ip support of this theory, 
lished in the caurse of the present year. 


historical inquities which may throw light on 
the external aspect of the question, and we 
shall very briefly state the outlines of these in- 
vestigations. 

The great question tobe decided, is the ex- 
tent to which Hellenization was carried in cen- 
tral and western Asia under the Macedonian em- 
pire of Alexander and hs successors. Egypt 
under the Ptolemies is the portion of that eim- 

pire of which we have the most perfect account, 
and there can be little doubt that the language 
_and literature of that kingdom became perfectly 
Greek. ‘There is evidente that the Seleucide 


endeavored to bring about the same change in 


| language in 


their Syrian kingdom: and though they were) 
not equally successful, we find, from the New | 


Testament, that Greek was the common spoken 
Palestne itself; so that when 
Christ on the cross made an exclamation in 
Syrian, (Flt, Eli, Jama Sabacthant,) the by- 
standers did not unlerstand his words, (they 
said, ‘ He calleth fa Elias.’) It is noticed asa 


But how can the priest, a sinner like your- 
self, draw any nearer to the mercy-seat than | whole, of the New Testament was written in 


tion lies particularly against the practice of | 


He may make any exaction, | 
severe; he may infict any torture, | 


first who directed the at- | 


It has been announced that Dr. | 


will be pub- | 
Sir! 
Lancelot Brenton’s translation suggests some | 


remarkable circumstance, that 3t. Paul on one 
| occasion addressed a Jewish mol in the Hebrew 
tongue, and far the greater pirt, if not the 


| Greek. To this may be added, that the 


uota- 
Does God recognize him as | tions made from the Old Testamat in the New, 


‘are taken from the Septuagint br some other 
| Greek version, but not in any denonstrable case 
from the original Hebrew. It is not necessary 
|to extend this inquiry farther, ¢dse it would be 
easy to show thatthe Jews win settled in Al- 
exandria exercised a very decidel influence over 
| their brethren in Palestine, and that this influ- 
}ence increased the tendency to Hellenism, 
which it was the policy of the Macedonian ral- 
ers to establish. 

Nothing but a very minute and critical exam- 
ination of the internal evidence would justify a 
| decision in favor of the present Hebrew text or 

of the Septuagint in the passiges where they 
i, and Sir Lancelot Brenten has done good 
service to the cause of biblical eriticism, by 
|rendering the Septuagint accessible to general 
readers, for until public attention is directed to 
| the issue, scholars are not likely to undertake 
(the labors necessary to lead to aright decision. 
{Atheneum. 


LIFE’S GOLDEN PERIODS. 

T envy not the man who can loox on the open 
countenance of the true-hearted bey, or the fair 
and delicate face of girlhood, wih those pen- 
sive eyes and long golden hair, aid not call to 
mind his own by-gone years, nor seek to read 
fur those untried spirits what is witten for them 
in the book of daily life. Were. w try to feel 
like him, I should not sueceed; fa I regard the 
young with an intense sympathy, Remember- 
ing most vividly, as I do, when I was one of 
them, and recollecting the upward feeling 
wherewith I used to regard the ‘ull-grown, | 
cannot help now shaping my thaghts down- 
wards, and becoming one with then again. It 
may be, that we do not give in this world suffi- 
cient individuality to eaerh with whom we mix. 
The selfish feeling of making the world one 
thing, and ourselves the other, close up the 
heart against all the gentler sympanies; and 
the apprehension of childishness, andits impu 
tation to us, prevents our entering inv their lit- 
tle feelings, and giving them their die weight 
and importance. 

Yet who remembers not the diys of his 
childhood? What traveller, even in the midst 
of wilsome and busy years, when manhood had 
hardened his heart, and disappointwent taught 
him to rejoice no more on earth, dd not turn 
his eye backward to his father’s manly wel- 
come, the tender reception from hismoth?r, his 
young sister’s proud trusting in hm, and his 
happy home, whither no care nor wrrow could 
pursue him—the family hearth was a sanctuary 
and there he was safe. 

The innocence of childhood, corsisting, as it 
does, in the ignorance of evil, is four me the one 
charm which makes it so like wha I dream of 
heaven. Alas! how often, when I gazed on 
the fair hair of the young, and eyes that looked 
no evil, have I in my keart shed tetrs that such 
whiteness of soul was no longer mr own—bitter 
tears of repentance, but ineffecmal ones like- 
wise, for they were the lament of what had long 
since departed. The fruit had men tasted, and 
the paradise of primeval harnlessness wan- 
dered from forever. 





THE SABBATH FOR PROFESSIONAL MEN. 
The Hon B. F. Butler, of New York, re- 
cently wage the following statement, 
perience, | can truly say, that although often 
severely pressed, and sometimes for years to- 
gether, by professional occupations and official 
duties, I cannot cal) to mind more than half a 
dozen during the twenty-seven years 
which have elapsed since my admission to the 
bar, in which I have found it necessary to de- 
vote any portion of the Sabbath to professional 
or official studies or labors. Of these instances, 
only two, | believe, occurred during my connec- 
tion with the Government at Washington’—one 
of which was a case of mercy as well as of ne- 
cessity, and neither of which prevented my reg- 
ular attendance at the house of God. The 
course [ have pursued, has sometimes compelled 
me to rise on the ensuing day, somewhat earlier 
than my wont; but an occasional inconvenience 
of this kind is of small account when compared 
with the preservation of a useful habit. I am 
therefore able to testify, that it is not necessary 
to the ordinary duties of professional life, that 
men should encroach upon the Sabbath ; and 
that the cases of necessity or of mercy, in 
which professsional labors can be required on 
that day, are few and far between. 


cases 


OUR EARLY COMPANIONS. 

How few of the companions of our early 
youth do we find accompanying us in the after 
days of life’s journey. Of those who seemed 
so linked with our first joys and sorrows, as to 
have become almost a part of our existence, 
some rise above, and some sink below, the 
course we are pursuing; and, if seen, are 
isearcely noticed. Others try the desperate ad- 
venture of distant climes, and bankruptin hopes, 
or ill health, are never again heard of. With 
some, folly does the work of time; and a few, 
) perhaps, are recognized among those who sig- 

nalize themselves in the feverish strife of polt- 
ties, or are commemorated as having fallen in 
some brilliant achievment. We diverge like 
lines drawn from the same point ; pursuing sim- 
ilar directions, but seldom re-uniting. Our per- 
| manent connections are generally formed at a 
later period, yet the heart still feels something 
wanting ; and, as we look around for it in vain, 
the happiness of our first affections is magnified 
by being seen through the pure atmosphere 
which the morning caress of innocence has cast 
around him. This may be common-place , but 
our feelings are all so; itis only in their in- 
| tenseness or direction that we differ. 





POLITICS. 
We take the following paragraphs from Mr. 
The 


Essay on Polities, is the gem of the volume. 


Emerson's recently published volume. 


The poetical introduction which precedes the 
Fssay, readeth thus,— 


Gold and iron are good 

‘To buy iron and gold ; 

All earth’s fleece and food 

For their like are sold. 

Boded Merlin wise, 

Proved Napoleon great,— 

| Nor kind nor coinage buys 
Aught above its rate. 

Fear, Craft, and Avarice 

Out of dust to build 

What is more than dust,— 
Walls Amphion piled 

Phebus stablish must. 

When the Muses nine 

With the Virtues meet, 

Find to their design 

An Atlantic seat, 

By green orchard boughs 
Fended from the heat, 

Where the statesman ploughs 
Furrow for the wheat ; 

When the Church is social worth, 
When the state-house is the hearth, 
Then the perfect State is come, 
The republican at home. 


In dealing with the State, we ought to re- 
member that its institations are not aboriginal, 
‘though they existed before we were born: that 
they are not superior to the citizen: that every 


one of them was once the act of a single man: 





every law and usage was a man’s expedient to 
meet a particular case: that they are all imita- 
ble, all alterable ; we may make as good; we 
may make better. Society is an allusion to the 
young citizen. It lies before him in rigid re- 
pose, with certain names, men, and institutions, 
rooted like oak-trees to the centre, round which 
all arrange themselves the best they can. But 
the old statesman knows that society is fluid ; 
there are no such roots and centres; but any 
particle may suddenly beceme the centre of the 
movement, and compel the system to gyrate 
round it, as every man of strong will, like Pisis- 
tratus, or Cromwell, does for a time, and every 
man of truth, like Plato, or Paul, does forever. 
But polities rest on necessary foundations, and 
cannot be treated with levity. Republics abound 
in young civilians, who believe that the laws 
make the city, that grave modifications of the 
policy and modes of living, and employments of 
the population, that commerce, education, and 
religion, may be voted in or out; and that any 
measure, though it were absurd, may be im- 
posed on a people, if only you ean get sufficient 
| Voices to make ita law. But the wise know 
| that foolish legislation is a rope of sand, which 
| perishes in the twisting; that the State must 
| follow, and not lead the character and progress 





| of the citizen ; the strongest usurper is quickly | 


got rid of ; and they only who build on Ideas, 
| build for eternity ; and that the form of govern- 
/ment which prevails, is the expression of what 
| cultivation exists in the population which per- 
i The law is onlya memorandum. We 


| mits it. 
| 4re superstitious, and esteem the statute some- 
| what; so much life as it has in the character of 
living men, is its force. The statute stands 
| there to say, yesterday we agreed so and so, 
' but how feel ye this article to-day? Our stat- 


ute is a currency, which we stamp with ourown | 


| portrait: it soon becomes unrecognizable, and 
in process of time will return to the mint. Na- 
| ture is not democratic, nor limited-monarchical, 
, but despotic, and will not be fooled or abated of 
/any jot of her authority, by the pertest of her 
sons: and as fast as the public mind is opened 
,to more intelligence, the cod& is seen to be 
brute and stammering. It speaks not articulate- 
ly, and must be made to. Meantime the educa- 
tion of the general mind never stops. The 
jreveries of the true and simple are prophetic. 
| What the tender poetic youth dreams, and 
prays, and paints to-day, but shuns the ridicule 
of saying aloud, shall presently be the resolu- 
tions of publie bodies, then shall be carried as 
grievance and bill of rights through conflict and 
war, and then shall be triumphant law and es- 
tablishment for a hundred years, until it gives 
place, in turn, to new prayers and pictures. 
The history of the State sketches in coarse 


outline the progress of though:, and follows at | 


a distance the delicacy of culture and of aspira- 
tion. 
| The theory of polities, which has possessed 
the mind of men, and which they have express- 
ed the best they could % their Jaws and in their 
revolutions, considers persons and property as 
the two objects for whose protection govern- 
ment exists. Of persons, all have equal rights, 
in virtue of being identical in nature. This in- 
terest, of course, with its whole power demands 
ademocracy. Whilst the rights of all as per- 
sons are equal, in virtue of their access to rea- 
son, their rights in property are very unequal. 
One man owns his clothes, and another owns a 
county. “This accident, depending, primarily, 
}on the skill and virtue of the parties, of which 
there is every degree, and, secondarily, on pat- 
rimony, falls unequally, and its rights, of course, 
are unequal. Personal rights, universally the 
same, demand a government framed on the ratio 
framed on the ratio of” owners ane GOP RABE 
Laban, who has flocks and herds, wishes them 
looked after by an officer on the frontiers, lest 
the Midianites shall drive them off, and pays a2 
tax tothatend. Jacob has no flocks or herds, 
and no fear of the Midianites, and pays no tax 
to the officer. It seemed fit that Laban and 
Jacob should have e jual rights to eleet the offi- 
cer, Who is to detend their person, but that La- 
ban, and not Jacob, should elect the officer who 
is to guard the sheep and cattle. And, if ques- 


uuon arise whether additional officers or watch- | 


towers should be provided, must not Laban and 
} Isaac, and those who must sell part 
herds to buy protection for the rest, judge bet- 
ter of this, and with more right, than Jacob, 
who, because he is a youth and a traveller, eats 
their bread and not his own. 

In the earliest society the proprietors made 
their own wealth, and so long as it comes to the 
owners in the direct way, no other opinion 


would arise in any equitable community, than | 


that property should make the law for property, 
and persons the law for persons. 

But property passes through donation or in- 
| heritance to those who do not create it. Gift, 
‘in one case, makes it as really the new owner’s, 
‘as labor made it the first owner's: in the other 
case, of patrimony, the law makes an owner- 


ship, which will be valid in each man’s view | 


according to the estimate which he sets on the 
| public tranquillity. 
| It was not, however, found easy to embody 
|the readily admitted principle, that property 
| should make law for property, and persons for 
|persons: since persons and property mixed 
‘themselves in every transaction, At last it 
'seemed settled, that the rightful distinction was, 
that the proprietors should have more elective 
franchise than non-proprietors, on the Spartan 
principle of * calling that which is just, equal ; 
not that which is equal, just.’ 
That principle no longer looks so self-evident 
as it appeared in former times, partly, because 
| doubts have arisen whether too much weight 
/had not been allowed in the laws, to property, 
and such a structure given to our usages, as 
allowed the rich to encroach on the poor, and 
to keep them poor; but mainly, because there 
is an instinctive sense, however obscure and yet 
‘inarticulate, that the whole constitution of 
|property, on its present tenures, 1s injurious, 
land its influence on persons deteriorating and 
|degrading ; that truly, the only interest for the 
| consideration of the State, is persons: that 
| property will always follow persons ; that the 
|highest end of government is the culture of 
|men. and if men can be educated, the institu- 
| tions will share their improvement, and the 
'moral sentiment will write the law of the land. 
| If it be not easy to settle the equity of this 
| question, the peril is less when we take note of 
our natural defences. We are kept by better 
; guards than the vigilance of such magistrates 
as we commonly elect. Society always consists 
lin greatest part, of young and foolish persons, 
The old, who have seen through the hypucrisy 
of courts and statesmen, die, and leave no wis- 
dom to their sons. They believe their own 
/newspaper, as their fathers did at their age. 
| With such an ignorant and deceivable majority, 
States would soon run to ruin, but that there 
are limitations, beyond which the folly and am- 
bition of governors cannot go. “Things have 
their laws as well as men; and things refuse to 
be trifled with. Property will be protected. 
Corn will not grow, unless it is planted and ma- 
nured ; but the farmer will not plant or hoe it, 
unless the chances are a hundred to one, that he 
will cut and harvest it. Under any forms, per- 
sons and property must and will have their just 
sway. They exert their power, as steadily as 
matter its attraction. Cover upa pound of earth 
never so cunningly, divide and subdivide it; 
melt it to liquid, convert it to gas; it will al- 
ways weigh a pound; it will always attract and 
resist other matter, by the full virtue of one 
pound weight ;—and the attributes of a person, 
his wit and his moral energy, will exercise, un- 
der any law or extinguishing tyranny, their 


not for the law, then against it; with right or 
by might. 
The boundaries of personal influence it is im- 





of their) 


proper force,—if not overtly, then covertly ; if 


possible to fix, as persons are organs of moral 
or supernatural force. Under the dominion of 
an idea, which possesses the minds of multitudes, 
as civil freedom, or the religious sentiment, the 
powers of persons are no longer subjects of cal- 
culation. A nation of men unanimously bent 
on freedom, or conquest, can easily confound the 
arithmetic of statists, and achieve extravagant 
actions, out of all proportion to their means ; 4s 
| the Greeks, the Saracens, the Swiss, the Amer- 
| ionne, and the French have done. 

| In like manner, to every particle of property 
| belongs its own attraction. A cent is the rep- 
resentative of a certain quantity of corn or other 
commodity. Its value is in the necessities of the 
janimal man. Itis so much warmth, so much 
bread, so much water, so much Jand. The law 
may do what it will with the owner of property, 
its just power will still attach tothe cent. The 
law may in a mad freak say, that all shall have 
power except the owners of property: they 
'shall have no vote. Nevertheless, by a higher 
jlaw, the property will, year after year, write 
|every statute that respects property. The non- 
| proprietor will be the scribe of the proprietor. 
| What the owners wish to do, the whole power 
of property will do, either through the law, or 
else in defiance of it. Of course, I speak of all 
the property, not merely of the great estates. 
| When the nich are outvoted, as frequently hap- 
| pens, it is the joint treasury of the poor which 
|exceeds their accumulations. Every man owns 
something, if it is only a cow, or a wheelbar- 
|row, or his arms, and so has that property to 
“~* of. 

The same necessity which secures the rights 
| of person and property against the malignity or 
| folly of the magistrate, determines the form and 
| methods of governing, which are proper to each 
nation, and to its habit of thought, and nowise 
transferable to other states of society. In this 
country, we are very vain of our political insti- 
tutions, which are singular in this, that they 
sprung, within the memory of living men, from 
the character and condition of the people, which 

they still express with sufficient fidelity,—and 
we ostentatiously prefer them to any other in 
/history. They are not better, but only fitter 
for us. We may be wise in asserting the ad- 
| vantage in modern times of the democratic form, 
but to other states of society, in which religion 
}consecrated the monarchical, that and not this 
| was expedient. Democracy is better for us, be- 
cause the religious sentiment of the present time 
accords better with it. Born Democrats, we 
jare nowise qualified to judge of monarchy, 
| which, to our fathers living in the monarchical 
idea, was also relatively right. But our insti- 
tutions, though in coincidence with the spirit of 
the age, have not any exemption from the prac- 
tical defects which have discredited other forms. 
Every actual State is corrupt. Good men must 
notobey the laws too well. What satire on 
government can equal the severity of censure 
conveyed in the word politic, which now for 
ages has signified cunning, intimating that the 
(State is a trick? 

| The same benign necessity and the same 
‘practical abuse appear in the parties into which 
each State divides itself, of opponents and de- 
fenders of the administration of the government. 
Parties are also founded on instincts, and have 
better guides to their own humble aims than the 
sagacity of their leaders. They have nothing 
perverse in their origin, but rudely mark some 
real and lasting relation. We might as wisely 
reprove the east wind, or the frost, as a_politi- 
cal party, whose members, for the most part, 
could give no account of their position, but 
stand for the defence of those interests in which 
they find themselves. Our quarrel with them 
begins, when they guit this deep natural ground 








personal considerations, throw thomeslonn a2 
the maintenance and detence of points, nowise 
belonging to their system. A party is perpet- 
ually corrapted by personality. Whilst we ab- 
solve the association from dishonesty, we can- 
not extend the same charity to their leaders. 
They reap the rewards of the docility and zeal 
of the masses which they direet. Ordinarily, 
our parties are parties of circumstance, and not 
of principle ; as, the planting interest in conflict 
with the commercial ; the party of capitalists, 
and that of operatives; parties which are iden- 
tical in their mora! character, and which can 
easily change ground with each other, in the 
support of many oftheir measures. Parties of 
| principle, as, religious sects, or the party of 
| free-trade, of universal suffrage, of abolition of 
slavery, of capital punishment, degenerate into 
personalities, or would inspire enthusiasm. The 
vice of our leading parties in this country 
(which may be cited as a fair specimen of these 
| societies of opinion) is, that they do not plant 
themselves on the deep and necessary grounds 
to which they are respectively entitled, but lash 
‘themselves to fury in the carrying of some local 
|} and momentary measure, nowise useful to the 
;commonwealth. Of the two great parties, 
| which, at this hour, almost share the nation be- 
tween them, L should say, that, one has the best 
cause, and the other contains the best men. 
| The philosopher, the poet, or the religious man, 
| will, ofcourse, wish to cast his vote with the 
| democrat, for free-trade, for wide suffrage, for 
| the abolition of legal cruelties in the penal code, 
‘and for facilitating in every manner the access 
{of the young and the poor to the sources of 
| wealth and power. But he can rarely accept 
ithe persons whom the so-called popular party 
| propose to him as representatives of these Jiber- 
jalities. ‘hey have not at heart the ends which 
| give to the name of democracy what hope and 
virtue are in it. The spirit of our American 
radicalism is destructive and aimless: it is not 
loving ; it has no ulterior and divine ends; but 
is destructive only out of hatred and selfishness. 
,On the other side, the conservative party, com- 
| posed of the most moderate, able, and cultivat- 
(ed part of the population, is timid, and merely 
‘defensive of property. It vindicates no right, 
it aspires to no real good, it brands no crime, 
it proposes no generous policy, it does not build, 
| hor write, nor cherish the arts, nor foster re- 
| ligion, nor establish schools, nor encourage sci- 
| ence, nor emancipate the slave, nor befriend the 
| poor, or the Indian, or the immigrant. From 
| neither party, when in power, has the world 
| any benefit to expect in science, art, or humani- 
|ty, at all commensurate with the resources of 
\ the nation. 

I do not for these defects despair of our re- 
public. We are not at the mercy of any waves 
;ofchauce. In the strife of ferocious parties, 
|human nature always finds itself cherished, as 
jthe children of the convicts at Botany Bay are 
found to have as healthy a moral sentiment as 
other children. Citizens of feudal states are 
alarmed at our democratic institutions lapsing 
linto anarchy ; and the older and more cautious 
among ourselves are learning trom Europeans 
to look with some terror at our turbulent free- 
dom. It is said that in our license of construing 
the Constitution, and in the despotism of public 
opinion, we have no anchor; and one foreign 
observer thinks he has found the safeguard in 
the sanctity of Marriage among us ; and anoth- 
er thinks he has found it in our Calvinism. 
Fisher Ames expressed the popular security 
more wisely, when he compared a monarchy 
and a republic, saying, ‘that a monarchy 1s a 
merchantman, which sails well, but will some- 
times strike on a rock, and go to the bottom ; 
whilst a republic is a rafi, which would never 
sink, but then your feet are always in water. 
No forms can have any dangerous importance, 
whilst we are befriended by the laws of things. 
It makes no difference how many tons weight of 
atmosphere presses on our heads, so long as the 
same pressure resists it within the lungs. 
Augment the mass a thousand fold, it cannot 
begin to crush us, as long as reaction is equal 
to action. ‘The fact of two poles, of two forces, 
centripetal and centrifugal, is universal, and 
{each force by its own activity develops the oth- 








ler. Wild liberty develops iron conscience. 
| Want of liberty, by strengthening law and de- 
a. stupefies conscience. ‘* Lynch-law’ 
prevails only where there is greater hardihood 
and self-subsisteicy in the leaders) A mob 
cannot be a permanency ; everybody’s interest 
requires that it should not exist, and only justice 
| satisfies all. 
We must trust infinitely to the beneficent ne- 
/cessity which shines through all laws. Human 
| nature expresses itself in them as characteristi- 
jeally as in statues, or songs, or railroads, and 
|an abstract of the codes of nations would be a 
| transcript of the common conscience. Govern- 
/ments have their origin in the moral identity 
of men. Reason for one is seen to be reason 
for another, and for every other. There isa 
| middle measure which satisfies all parties, be 
'they never so many, or so resolute for their 
‘own. Every man finds a sanction for his sim- 
_plest claims and deeds in decisions of his own 
| mind, which he calls Truth and Holiness. Jn 
| these decisions all the citizens find a perfect 
| agreement, and only in these; not in what is 
| good to eat, good to wear, good use of time, or 


what amount of land, or of public aid, each is 
This truth and justice men 


entitled ta clalm. 
presently endeavor to make application of, w 
‘the measuring of land, the apportionment of 
| service, the protection of life and property. 
| Their first endeavors, no doubt, are very awk- 
jward. Yet absolute right is the first governor ; 
or, every government is an impure theocracy. 
| The idea, after which each community is aim- 
ing to make and mend its law, is, the will of 
the wise man. The wise man, it cannot fiad in 
jnature, and it makes awkward but earnest ef- 
forts to secure his government by contrivance ; 
\as, by.causing the entire people to give their 
voices on every measure ; or, by a double choice 
|to get the representation of the whole ; or, by 
a selection of the best citizens: or, to secure 
ithe advantages of efficiency and internal peace, 
| by confiding the government to one, who may 
|himself select his agents. All forms of gov- 
lernment symbolize an immortal government, 
common to all dynasties and independent of 
numbers, perfect where two men exist, perfect 
| where there is only one man. 
| Every man’s wature is a sufficient advertise- 
|ment to him of the character of his fellows.— 
| My right and my wrong, is their right and their 
wrong. Whilst | do what is fit for me, and 
abstain from what is unfit, my neighbor and 1 
|shall often agree in our means, and work to- 
| gether for atime toend. But whenever I find 
|my dominion over myself not sufficient fur me, 
| and undertake the direction of him also, I over- 
| step the truth, and come into false relations to 
/him. Tmay have so much more skill or strength 
| than he, that he cannot express adequately his 
} sense of wrong, bat it is a lie, and hurts like a 
| lie both him and me. Love and nature cannot 
| Maintain the assumption; it must be executed 
| by a practical lie, namely, by force. ‘This un- 
'dertaking for another, is the blunder which 
| stands in colossal ugliness in the governments 
jof the world. It is the same thing in numbers, 
}as in a pair, only not quite so intelligible. | 
;can see well enough a great difference between 
; my setting myself down to a self-control, and 
|my going to make somebody else act after mv 
| views: but when a quarter of the human race 
| assume'to tell me what I must do, I may be too 
'much disturbed by the circumstances to see so 
| clearly the absurdity of theircommand. There- 
| fore, all public ends look vague and quixotic be- 
fern: private ones. For, any laws but those 
which men make for themselves, are laughable. 
lf I put myself in the place of my child, and 
| we stand in one thought, and see.that things 
| are thus or thus, that perception is Jaw for him 
;endmea. We are both there. both act. But if, 
over into his plot, "atu\yaessing’ nowt J bvek 
/ him, ordain this or that, he will never obey tne. 
| This is the history of governments,—one man 
does something which is to bind another. A 
'man who cannot be acquainted with me, taxes 
ime; looking from afar at me, ordains that a 
| part of my labor shall go to this or that whim- 
,sical end, not as I, but as he happens to fancy. 
| Behold the consequence. Of all debts, men are 
|least willing to pay the taxes. What a satire 
\is this on government! Everywhere they think 
\they get their money's worth, except for these. 

Hence the less government we have, the bet- 
\ter,—the fewer laws, and the less confided 
|power. The antidote to this abuse of formal 
| Government, is, the influence of private charac- 
\ter, the growth of the Individual ; the appear- 

ance of the principal to supersede the proxy ; 
the appearance of the wise man, of whom the 
|) existing government ts, it must be owned, but 
ja shabby imitation. That which all things 
' tend to educe, which freedom, cultivation, inter- 
;ceurse, revolutions, go to form and deliver, is 
character; that is the end of nature, to reach 
| unto this coronation of her king. ‘To educate 
| the wise man, the State exists; and with the 
appearance of the wise man, the State expires. 
The appearance of character makes the State 
|unnecessary. ‘The wise man is the State. He 
|needs no army, fort, or navy,—he loves men too 
|well; ao bribe, or feast, or palace, to draw 
| friends to him ; no vantage ground, no favorable 
circumstance. He needs no library, for he has 
}not done thinking; no church, for he is a 
| prophet, no statute book, for he has the law- 
| giver; no money, for he is value; no road, for 
|) he is at home where he is: no experience, for 
| the life uf the creator shoots through him, and 
‘looks from hiseyes. He has no personal friends, 
| for he who has the spell to draw the prayer and 
piety of all men unto him, needs not hasband 
|and educate a few, to share with hima select 
and poetic life. His relation to men is angelic; 
his memory is myrrh to them; his presence, 
| frankincense and flowers. 
We think our civilization near its meridian, 
;but we are yet only at the cock-crowing and 
the morning star. In our barbarous society the 
| influence of character is in its infancy. As a 
| political power, as the rightful lord who is to 
tumble all rulers from their chairs, its presence 
is hardly yet suspected. Malthus and Ricardo 
|quite omit it; the Annual Register is silent ; 
in the Conversation’s Lexicor, it is not set 
|down; the President's Message, the Queen's 
| Speech, have not mentioned it; and vet it is 
|never nothing. Every thought which genius 
/and piety throw into the world, alters the world. 
|The gladiators in the lists of power feel, through 
fall their frocks of force and simulation, the 
| presence of worth. I think the very strife of 
‘trade and ambition are confession of this divini- 
‘ty; and successes in those fields are the poor 
‘amends, the fig-leaf with which the shamed 
soul attempts to hide its nakedness. I find the 
like unwilling homage in all quarters. It is be- 
| cause we know how much is due from us, that 
we are impatient to show some petty talent as 
\a substitute for worth. Weare haunted by a 
conscience of this right to grandeur of charac- 
ter, and are false to it. 

But each of us has some talent, can do some- 
what useful, or graceful, or formidable, or 
amusing or lucrative. ‘That we do, as an apol- 
ogy to others and to ourselves, for not reaching 
the mark of a good and equal life. But it does 
not satisfy us, whilst we thrust it on the notice 
of our companions. It may throw dust in their 
eyes, but does not smooth our own brow, or 
give us the tranquillity of the strong when we 
walk abroad. We do penance as we go. Our 
talent is a sort of expiation, and we are con- 
strained to reflect on our splendid moment, with 
a certain humiliation, as somewhat too fine, 
and not as one act of many acts, a fair expres- 
sion of our permanent energy. Most persons 
of ability meet in society with a kind of tacit 
appeal. Each seems to say, ‘ I am not all 
here.’ Senators and presidents have climbed 
so high with pain enough, not because they 
think the place specially agreeable, bat as an 
apology for real worth, and to vindicate their 
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manhood in our eyes. ‘This conspicuous chair 
is their compensation to themselves for being of 
a poor, cold, hard nature. ‘They must do what 
they can. Like one class of forest animals, 
they have nothing but a prehensile tail: climb 
thev must, or crawl. If a man found himself 
so rich-natured that he could enter into strict 
relations with the best persons, and make life 
serene around him by the dignity and sweetness 
of his behavior, could he afford to circumvent 
the favor of the caucus and the press, and covet 
relations so hollow and pompous, as those of a 
politician! Surely nobody would be a charla- 
tan, who could aflurd to be sincere. 
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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 2, 1844. 


THE ALBANY CONVENTION. 

We had just taken up our pen to write out our 
notes of the speeches made at the Albany Con- 
vention, whea the following communication was 
left at our door We are uncertain whether it 
was intended for our private admonition and im- 
provement, or for publication, As it is without 
signature, and yet in a hand-writing that leaves 
us scarcely a doubt as to its authorship, we 
have concluded it was intended for publication, 


and therefore give it a place in our columns. 





Messrs. Eprrors,—Dear Sirs: There is an 





evil under the sun that troubleth me much.— 
One cannot open his mouth in public, now-a- 
days, but immediately he sees himself in print, 
making a pretty poorfigure. He felt sufficient- 


ly dissatisfied when he sat down, after uttering | 


a few hasty extempore remarks, but when he | 
sees what he said reported in a newspaper, he 
is often profoundly mortified ; he wonders that 
he could have been led to say anything so crude 


and undigested ; and, either thinks the reporter 


has done him injustice, or wishes the reporter | 
had been somewhere else. 

Now, l am a friend of freedom and of the | 
liberty of the press, but I would have that hb-| 


ertv used with discretion. I know that there 


are places and occasions on which what a man 
says should be made public, and he should be 
held responsible for it. In legislative assem- 
blies, and in ecclesiastical bodies, that claim to 
exercise, and that do exercise authority, it is 
important that what aman says and does, should 
; They 
In an Episcopal Con- 


be known to those whom he represents. 
have a right to knew it. 
vention, a Presbyterian Assembly, « Methodist 
Conterence, bodies that pass resolutions, adopt 
rules and measures that have a binding force 
upon themselves and others, it is not only desi- 
rable, but important, that what is said and done 
should be made known, because, through the 
authority vested in these assemblies, their de- 
liberations and proceedings result in direct posi- 
tive eilecis, upon the doctrines and administra- 
tion of Religien in the churches which they 
control. 

But all associations, conventions, and pro- 
ceedings of every kind among Unitarians, are 
totally different. They do not exercise, or 
claim to exercise any authority. Especially is 
it so with the semi-annual conventions of which 
we have new had three or four. These are not 


representative assemblies. The persons com- 
posing them are not sent there by the express 
as their del- 


vote of our Churches or Societies, 


egates, authorized and empowered to act for 
them. They are self-consituted gatherings of 
those who have a general agreement and sym- 
Whoever attends them, is there as an 
independent individual. The 
ave UIsclssed and a ted, are the mere expres- 
Nei- 


of the proceedings of the 


pachy. 
roc rlatapro. that, 
sions of general principles and opinions. 


ther these nor any 





Convention are intended to have any controlling 


influence over the denomination. ‘The object is 


net to influence the denomination, but that those 
attending the Convention may do good to each 
other. It is,as stated by Dr. Dewey, according 
to the report of the Albany Convention in the 
Christian World, * to meditate, to assist each 
other in experience by unfolding our own expe- 
rience, by declaring our own convictions.’ 
Now, I see no reason why gatherings of such 
a character, for such a purpose, should have 
everything that is said at them laid before the 


aa 
g 
world. IT count it an evil; J question whether 
it dees not tend to diminish the interest and use- 
fulness of these Conventions, and whether it 


will not, in the end, tend to break them up. 


I did not attend the Albany Convention ; but 
had I been present, the fact that there was 


* A chiel’ among us takin’ notes, 


Aw’ fa’th, hell prent ’em,’ 


would have effectually shut my mouth. 


I wish to bring this subject before your atten- 


tion, however, nut with exclusive reference to 
Conventions similar to the one recently held at) 
Albany, but generally in reference to many of | 
the public meetings of our denomination, and 
the addresses, lectures and sermons delivered | 
at them. I don’t like your newspaper reports | 
of these; I doubt your right to make them, | 


without conference with the individual, and the 
submission of your report to his revision. They 
cannot be accurate. They place men in false 
positions before the public. 

I have myself declined one or two publie oc- 
casions to whieh 1 have been invited, for two 
reasons. 


ist. Because I did not wish to have 
my sermon stolen from me. 2dly. Because | | 
did not wish te have my views misconceived or | 
misrepresented by a newspaper report. 


I do not suppose these suggestions from a sol- 


itary individual will have much weight with | 


you; but I believe many agree with me in this 
matter, and | wish you could confer with your 
brother editors upon it, and see, if it is not ex- 
pedient for you to introduce some change in the 
conduct of our zeligious newspapers, and fill 
up your columns with matter from your own 
brains, instead of weak and inaccurate distilla- 
tions of what proceeds from the brains of oth- 


Yours, &c. 


ers. 





As we said above, we are uncertain whether 
this was intended only for our private eye, or for 
publication. In either case itis pretty direct and 


rather severe on the part of the writer. Yet we 


| 
| 
| 
| 





suppose there is a measure of truth in it. Similar | 


remarks have frequently been made to us in con- 
versation, both by the writer and by others, and 
we are willing to admit that his suggestions are 
notaltogether unworthy of consideration. There 
is much to be said, however, on the other side 
of the question, particularly in reference to such 


an occasion as that which recently assembled | 


many of our brethren at Albany. 
sembly is public, and therefore we conceive there 
is no violation of right or propriety in giving a 


report of its proceedings. Although the princi- 





Such an as- | 
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is confined to those who are present and partici- 
pate, yet itis an occasion in which our whole 
denomination are- interested, and by a faithful 
account of its proceedings some of its good in- 
fluences may be extended to all. We admit, 
however, that no account can be perfectly faith- 
ful and accurate. ‘The general outline may be 
correct, but the lights and shadows of thought, 
feeling and expression, that gave vivacity and 
effect to the passing discussions, are wanting. 
Unless several short-hand writers are employed 
to take down the exact words uttered, the report 
can only rise to the level of the reporter’s mind; 
the speeches will have a general sameness and 
equality of character, and thus the report will do 
injustice to some and more than justice to others. 
Some speeches will appear a great deal better 
in the paper than when delivered ; others will 
be shorn of their spiritand power. We suspect 
that on the score of injustice, there is little 
ground of complaint. The real objection to the 
course condemned by our correspondent, is that, 
in most of the discussions at our conventions and 
anniversary meetings, there is a great deal said 
that is not worth reporting and some things said 
that had better not be reported. 

We have this impression, not strongly but to 
some extent, with regard to the Convention at 
Albany. It was not by any means a failure. 
It had a reasonable and satisfactory degree of 
interest. We doubt not that all who were 
present were benefited, heard many valuable 
suggestions, and received impressions that will 
uvt eecedily be forgotten ot disregarded. We 
presume every one felt amply repaid for his at- 
tendance. Sul, in pointof impression, interest 
and value, it was not equal to the Convention 
not so 


held last year at Providence. It was 


numerous in the first place. There was no de- 
ficiency at Albany of persons of distinguished 
and eminent ability, yet many of our brethren 
who are gifted in speech, have an extraordinary 
facility and power of uttering thoughts as they 
rise in the mind, were not present, and the ab- 
sence of their inspiring and exciting influence was 
felt. 
lamented brothers, Greenwood and Ware, to- 
gether with some other cirenmstances, naturally 
conspired to assemble the brethren at Provi- 
dence, under a state of deep and earnest emo- 
tion, so that the discussion started at once from 
a higher elevation of thought and feeling, en- 


tered more largely into ‘the deep things of 


. ? ° > > ¢ } . ‘ = 2 
God,’ grappled more directly with great and | op either side. Judging from our own feelings 


profound ideas relative to the spiritual nature of 


man, the eulture by which that nature is to be most impressive and effective speeches, were those | 


developed, and the modes by which religious; made by brothers Harrington, late of Chicago, | 


truth is to be applied and brought to bear upon 
the conscience and the heart. 

The business Committee proposed to open 
this field for discussion at Albany in the first 
two resolutions they submitted, viz. 

Ist. Resolved, That as Unitarian Christians, 
we hold faith in Christ to be the element of 
righteousness, and that this faith has its value 
in that it produces a righteous life, and effica- 
ciously works by love to God and Jove to man. 


2d. Resolved, That as the power of Chris- 
tianity is in this faith, as it dwells in the hidden 
man of the heart, the great reform demanded in 
it must proceed from the heart. 

But the train of thought to which these reso- 
lutions opened the w iv, Was hot pursued in the 
discussion, which was nominally based upon 
them. It was supposed that under these resolu- 
tions, the great principle or sentiment of faith, 


dwelling in the heart, producing righteousness 


euceios wvule tead to the unfolding and enfurce- 


Then again, the then recent death of our 


holding it as we do to be the pure and primitive 
| faith of the Gospel, directly adapted to produce 
the highest and most excellent form of the 
Christian character, and peculiarly fitted to meet 
the condition, the moral and religious wants of 
our country at the present time. 

The debate at the morning session, therefore, 
though many excellent things were said, and 
said earnestly and with power, was, in our 
judgment, comparatively desultory and discon- 
nected, for the reason that it was nominally 
based upon the first two resolutions, while legi 
mately it belonged to, and could in order come 
up only under, the third resolution. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, that 
there might not be this discrepancy between the 
subject about which the Convention were evi- 
dently most disposed to talk, and that which 
was professedly, and in order upon the table— 
it was proposed that the question should be 
taken upon the adoption of the first two resolu- 
tions. This was done; the resolutions were 
adopted, and the third resolution taken up. 
Then recommenced an animated and spirited 
discussion upon what had all along been the 
real subject before the Convention, viz., the 
value and importance of Unitarian views of 
Christianity, and the means, the way in which 
they shall be presented, advocated and urged 
upon the faith and reception of the community. 
And here the point was, whether Unitarian 
preaching and efforts should be of an aggressive, 
or expository character, whether they should 
aim simply to exhibit truth and bring life and 
character in conformity to it, or whether they 
should seek by direct attacks to pull down and 
Upon this point each man 


demolish error. 





spoke as the phrenologist would say, according 
as he had combativeness large or small, or ac- 
cording as he looked upon the evil influences of 
the errors of orthodoxy, or upon the good re- 


‘sults produced by those simple truths, which 
lare the essential substance of Unitarianism, but 
\ which mingle with and to some extent counter- 
‘act the legitimate influence of the errors of or- 
thodoxy. 

| And after all there was in reality little or no 
idifference of opinion between the speakers 

| We heard nothing that we could have wished | 
All the speeches had the 
| sterling qualities of strong good sense uttered in 
| 


had been left unsaid. 


a kind and Christian spirit, but there was noth- 


jing particularly new, or striking and impressive | 
|in the views and arguments that were presented | 


| all who were present will concede that among the 


and Bellows of New York. Brother Iarring- | 


} 
| 
‘to in language, whose force and beauty, aided | 


by his manner, cannot be conveyed in a report, 
set forth the withering influence of the doctrine 


‘of total depravity, and the inefficacy of that 
preaching which bases guilt upon error, and ad- 
dresses those who r@ject the Trinity and the 
kindred doctrines of Calvinism as guilty before 


God in consequence of that rejection; and urged 


with earnestness the consequent duty that de- 


volved upon us, to diffuse those views which ap- 


peal directly to the conscience, and make guilt 


consist in wrong-doing. Brother Bellows, in} 


words, whose force and appropriateness, with a 
manner, whose growing earnestness and elo- | 
quence showed that he spoke from the heart, 
urged the importance of efforts, wise, judicious, 


persevering efforts, not only to disseminate clear 


and discriminating views of Unitarian Christian.- | 
of life, would be considered ; and that the dis- | 


tar hae -2ew ow overeruw ine MOUNstrous errors | 


that still prevail, blinding many to the hght of 


ment of the means, by which this faith could be} truth, fastening the chains of a gloomy and 


cultivated and quickened iu the hearts of all,— 
and thus the regenerating and reforming power 
of the Gospel be more beautifully exhibited, 
more spiritual conceptions of it awakened, and 
more thorough applications made of its truth to 
The 


tended to bear upon the two great errors, the 


life and character. resolutions were in- 


prevalence of which has done and ic doing so 
much to pervert and destroy the legitimate in- 
fluence of Christianity,—viz., the error which 
assigns palamount unportance in religious mat- 


ters io a creed, and connects righteousness and 


acceptance with God with the belief of that | 


creed ; and the error, which many are doing so | 


much to revive and strengthen at the present 
day,—the error which debases Christianity into 
a system of forms and modes of worship, which 
attaches and confines its efficacy to a particular 


administration of its truth and ordinances, and 


places without the pale of ‘the covenanted mer- | 


cies of God’ all who donot receive Christianity 
through this particular administration of it. 
These first two resojutions offered opportunity 
to unfold and exhibit the truth thatis in opposi- 
tion and in contrast with these great errors, to 
set forth the importance and the means of culti- 
vating that faith which is of the heart unto 
righteousness,—that faith, which, independent 
of the dogmas about which men have been dis- 
puting, that are but the husks and chaff of 
truth,—that faith, which, independent of forms 


and ceremonies, that men have so fiercely con- | 


tended about, and which are but the drapery 
and show of religion, is in itself the true and 
living power ot the Gospel, unfolds in beauty, 
symmetry and grandeur, the spiritual faculues 
of the soul, carries out the influence of religion 
into the whole of life and conduct, invests every 
duty, every occupation, every scene and vicissi- 
tude of life with solemn and sublime interest ; 
and which, as it becomes the quickening in- 
spiration and the controlling energy of every 
heart, can alone produce those blessed and be- 
nign results which the Gospel aims to effect, both 
in the present condition and future prospects of 
men, 

Had the field of thought and inquiry, upon 


which the brethren by these resolutions were 


invited to enter, been faithfully and logically 


the 
He spoke of the danger 


cheerless creed upon the intellects and 
hearts of thousands. 
arising from the love of an excited and emo- 
tional religion, which was everywhere increasing 
throughout the country, and contended that, as 
Unitarians, we had a great, glorious, and infi- 
nitely important work to do, to promote and 
secure the prevalence of a calm, thoughtful, dis- | 
criminating religious faith,—a faith that shall be 
something more than breast-high, that shall en- 
lighten the intellect as well as warm the heart 
—that shall do both. | 
Other speeches were made in favor of wha, 
some one termed ‘ the love and peace policy,’ in | 
favor of efforts to make all men love one anoth- 
er. It was urged that the best way to refute 
error was to exhibit truth, that men were sel- 
dom reasoned out of their erroneous opinions; 
that we did no good by placing ourselves in an | 


antagonistic position; that our first and great ef- | 
| forts should be to make men righteous and holy; 


and that the Church, that was most deeply im- 


bued with the spirit of Christian love, would | 


have most of life and strength, and would do} 


- . " | 
most for the cause of truth. The argument of | 
a righteous and holy life, inspired and pervaded | 
by the spirit of love, is the must persuasive argu- | 


ment to win men from error. | 
' 
| But, as we have remarked, there was little or 


no difference in the views presented. The lines 





| ; ‘ 

(of thought of the different speakers were not 
parallel, nor at right angles to each other, but! 
formed an infinitely small angle; pursued far 


‘enough they would meet at last and proceed on 
together. What was observed by some one in 
the discussion, ‘ that when he heard one brother 
speak he agreed with him, and that when he 
heard another he agreed with him,’ was perfect- 


ly true. There was no incompatibility in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


views presented. It was agreed on all hands, | 
| that the principles of love were never to be vio- 





| : 
jlated, and that the paramount importance of a 


| righteous and holy life as the great end of the 
_| Gospel should never be overlooked or neglected, 
|that a man should not preach doctrines all the 

time, and that when he did preach them, it 
jshould not be with a vengeance, in a harsh, 


| bigoted, and unchristian spirit. It was admitted 


The wholething was a pleasant and _profita- 
ble occasion, and while we trust all, who were 
gathered there from different and distant places, 
were benefted, we especially hope, that our 
brethren in Albany were comforted, strengthen- 
ed and aided in the great work they have un- 
dertaken, asd which, amid numerous and weigh- 
ty obstacles, they have prosecuted with earnest- 
ness, fidelity and perseverance. We rejoice in 
their presert prosperity, we pray for their future 
welfare. lJ:ought to be, and we doubt not it is 
a matter of gratitude with all of us, that we 
have now @ well established society of our faith 
in the capival of the great State of New York. 
By God’s grace and blessing, may it be a foun- 
tain of living waters, the root of many branches. 


THE PROPER USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
BY CHRISTIANS. 

St. Paul thus characterises the volume which 
we now cil) the Old Testament; speaking to 
Christians of those sacred writings, venerable 
two thousand years ago, he thus designates their 
true value, their proper use.—* For whatsoever 
things were written aforetime, were written for 
our learning, that we, through patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope.’— 
His very simple and intelligible statement may 
be well usedby us to define how we are to re- 
gard and to mprove the Old Testament. All 
that was peeuliar in that volume, all that re- 
stricted its use to one time and place, ceased to 
have its full influeace at the Christian era.— 
When the apostle wrote, the Old Testament 








was about to be, in some measure, superseded; 
it was then put upon the same footing as regards 
the Chrisian faith which it still retains. His | 
very exprssive words may, therefore, be taken 


by us as ¢ well authorized and sufficient stand- | 








ard, to deide how Christians are to regard and | 
to use the Old Testament Scriptures. 
things tha’ were written aforetime, the Sacred 
chroniclesof Judaism, were written, says the 


The | 


| part. 


and shadows, still there is a path Jaid out 
clearly through them. And so it is with the 
Bible. If its perplexities and difficulties were 
insurmountable, we should not now be following 
its instruction. It would have been set aside 
long since. 


Let us feel the interest and exercise the candor, 
in studying the Old Testament, which we feel 
and exercise towards dear and kind friends. 
True and simple integrity of purpose, and an 
earnestness of regard in reference to it, will at 
once put us in a proper frame of mind to enjoy 
and peruse the sacred oracles of a long past age. 

What then shall we find to be the object, au- 
thority and value of the Old Testament to us? 
Taking the most simple and direct views of it 
that .fe in our power—not vexing ourselves 
with learned questions which open wider fields 
than wisdom can ever cover, and looking so far 
above mere controversy, as to think equally of 
our own opinions and those of others, how shall 
we indicate the use and the value of the Jewish 
Scriptures to ourselves as Christians' ‘ They 
were written for our learning,’ says the A pos- 
tle. The statement is simple, explicit and mod- 
est. There is no exaggeration in it, and all 
that we shall need to do will be to verify it. 
Each word employed by the Apostle, suggests 
some plain observations by way of comment. 


, 


‘ Whatsoever things &c,’’ says the Apostle. 
The word whatsoever is appropriately used, as 
comprehending the various and dissimilar con- 
tents which make up the volume of Jewish 
Scriptures. The Apostle by using that com- 
prehensive word seems fairly to avow, that the 
Old Testament was a miscellaneous collection 
of many things. And still he says —whatever 
may 


book or portion of a book, sacred instruction is 


the subject or the character, of this or that 


to be gathered from the whole, and from every 





Whatever there is in the Old Testament, is 


apostle, fa our learning, that we, through the | valuable in some way, as conveying sacred in- 


patience ad comfort which they impart, might struction; as aiding religious impressions; as 


strengthe: our hopes. This, indeed, might | addressing the serious sentiments of men.— 


[that he might make the preaching of doctrines, 


propetly je taken as the standard of valuation | There is a great lautude of meaning in that 
| word Whatsoever, and the apostle expressly de- 
signed that it should cover and include the va- 


and use for the whole Bible. Let us, therefore, 
sv apyly it, with especial reference, however, | 
to the Old Testament. rious and dissimilar writings which have come 
Sud, then, is the general value of the Bible, down in company, under a sacred ttle, from an- 
tends to 
Offer- 


ing thit welcome aid to man, it asks a reception 


a bow offering instruction, which cient times. 


strenghen patience, comfort and hope. Some persons have written and spoken,of late, 


as if it had just been discovered that the Bible 


in every household, it comes within the means j, 4 miscellaneous volume; as if they had been | 


of the nost seanty poverty to make it an indi- ih¢ first to make known that, between the Book | 


vidual aticle of property to each person, and it 


of Job, and Solomon's Song, there is a differ- | 


tides tie services of those who meet in civi- i 
guides tre services of those who mee ence ; that the language of passion and the deed | 


ized lames fi blic worship. ; . : = : : 
lie . penis for pu hie 'F of violence could not spring from inspiration ; | 

Every person of mature years ought to have 
a distinetidea of the Bible; and of the Old Tes- 
He should 


understard its value and importance to him.— 


that when the heart of the royal Psalmist was! 
: clean and pure, his strains were like those of a | 
tament, a so essential a part of it ’ . 

ont, m 20 essential 8 p j seraph’s song; but when revenge rankled in his 
One distivet idea is worth more than all those | 


And did not St. Paul 
vague anc undefined impressions which many 


know these facts as well as any modern scholar! 


curses, nor his prayers. 


have ecomerning it. The least that any man ; 
’ His word whatsoever pronounces and includes 

can pretend with reason te allow of the Old ; 
all these distinctions. 


Testamer is, that it is a store-house of most 
But if it 


is as much as this, it is far more than this.— 


variety in the Old Testament; so great as to be 


instructions. : 
even remarkabie. 


xcellent @unsels and : : 
excellent ¢ It ‘leads us over the plains 


where human life began: it records the first 


. xer . se : structions can . 
For excellent counsels and instr 1 sing aiid ecienten of Gam: 


come ouly fom a wise mind, from the voice or 
» pe a good teache ave authority 
the pen of agood teacher; they h Y and mingles wisdom with each venerable tradi- 


! © « , 
t asd by ir wisdom and authority .. ; “ : 
in them, asd by their wise y ‘tion: it takes us to the tent of the Patriarch, 
hev indicate something concerning the source : 
- Pe, «: - and crowns With a holv moral everv strocele + 


jw santn im a pilgmmage, through which he 
walked as 


from which they emanate. 

ene ible! How remarkably does that Book Gal eek, Wibiieiae te te Gal | 
stand, unchanged by time. It seems to us, 0c- sini thee 
easivnally, as if opinions about it ae perpetur | jiar people, and preserves for us abundant means 
ally changing. But it is not so. There ts OO! cn sansing thoie biisieus, Meole: sellahems Ql: 
object of human interest, about which mens tion, and their preparation for something to 


feelings and opinions, in reality, change so lit- 
tle, as they do about the Bible, meaning by 
of the of 
thought, not prejudices, superstiions, or super- 


come. It never conceals or pajliates their sins 


and vices. If it represented the men whom it 


opinions, course, results proper 


describes, as without sin, it would be wholly un- 


cial worthy of confidence. 
ficial notions 


é : of the bad, nor all of the good, but are min- 
Nor has the value of the Bible been one whit 


And thus 


the Book, transcribing faithfully the real expe- 


gled, as they are mingled in life. 
diminished by all the speculations which have © > ; ‘ 
been uttered concerning it. Men have not been | , : 
ee | f it for the cake of rience of human beings under greater or less de- , 
induced to leave out a line of it for the sake yar ee ° 
making it more unexceptionable, more lmpres- oo « ectigious onisiggt 8 ~ erie. omens 
: : ; . | very various contents, which remain now as 

sive, or more perfect for the use of their chil- : ; 
; a ied ' fae they were first written, true records of ancient 
dren or posterity, { they have not been con-| | ~ . 
E ‘ a } heen con- | "mes: W hatsoever these things may be, and 

they have bee : . 


How unalterable is the 


tent to receive it as it 


1S 


the apostle knew their variety as weil as we, 
tent to leave it as it is. : , . ; 
; ‘s the they were written aforetime for our instsuction. 
written word; how firm and steadfast is the ; 


; how, ‘ Were written,’ &e. And why were these 


faith with which thousands eling to it | 
'things written! Was it an ambitious purpose, 
} 


dear is the treasure to those for whom it sup- 
or some vain desire, which urged to the compo- 


plies the place of living joys and of dead | 
hopes ! | sition and the preservatiun of these Sacred rec- | 
‘The Bible now fills the most important, the | ords'!§ ‘Their very existence, their survival to | 
most essential, the first place, amid all the in- | this day, is a wonder ; and we are carried back 
fluences which atlect the world. Its composi- 
tion and contents defy any attempt to explain Have we ever considered how much 
them, without the aid of man’s divinest powers, of human history, and wealth, and labor, has | 
divinely aided. 


to it—since first it was the Bible; anc yet the | Jearning have sunk into everlasting oblivion ? 


to their distant origin for an explanation of the | 


| wonder. 


No additions have been made | perished ? what ages of toil, what stores of 


variety of its parts is a sufficient evidence that | We have not one single book, out of each whole 
long ages elapsed while this collection ef writ- century of ancient times. Of many nations | 
j j j T iti hi . ‘ ‘ . | 
ings was in formation. ‘The only additions which | and races of men we have no historical vestige. | 
has from age to age, are the associations which |'[yjbes hich, for ages, inhabited regions of | 
it gathers. A fear arises in the breasts of many | this earth, are not known now by any word of | 
nears  gpewge : y 
persons that as semaneacedl weno shall ‘M°\ their language. Yet these sacred relics of an- 
troduce new generations to the scenes of life, | cient times abide as the everlasting legacy of 
confidence in the Bible will gradually fail, faith | 


the world, and their value, in the light simply 
in it will die, that the accumulation of ages and 


of their antiquity, the work of a former time, 


the lengthening distance from its already dis-| i, 14 he estimated only by considering the influ- 


tant dates will so increase the labor of verifying | guee which the Scriptures are atill gathering, 
and explaining it, that as a matter of general 


esl as we are handing them down with accumula- 
regard the Bible will at sometime lose its high 


ted credentials, to after ages. Some holy mo- 
place. tive urged to their preservation; they were 
‘This fear has no just foundation. ‘The Bible 
loses nothing, while it gains much by the lapse 
It acquires all the sanctity of use, 


It becomes a bond of 


saved from the wreck of time, as one saves his 
dearest relics of affection from a conflagration 
of years. which ‘destroys his home and property. 


custom and veneration. 


As re- 
gards the Old Testament, is remarkable that 
all suspicion of a selfish purpose, of mere am- 
bition for fame, is wholly precluded. For asa 
whole, the Old Testament is far from flattering 


fellowship between different generations and 
lt accumulates a various history of hu- 
man wants and virtues, and will yet be regarded 


races. 


as aflording more light upon the past experiences 


pursued, we believe the discussion at Albany, 
interesting and spirited as in some respects it 
unquestionably was, would have been more in- 


the exposition of truth in contrast with error, 
one of the most beautiful and winning exhibi- 
tions of the spirit of love and peace. 


and the present character, as well as upon the 
future destinies of man, that can be obtained 
from any other source. 


teresting, of a higher tone, and left deeper and 
more valuable impressions upon the minds and 
hearts of those present. 
the topics legitimately embraced and presented 


The Convention itself presented a gratifying 
exhibition of this spirit. ‘Though there was ap- 
parently considerable difference of opinion, and 
men spoke earnestly and warmly in support of 


As it was, however, 


by these resolutions, scarcely entered into the 
discussion. Brothers Folsom and Dewey, with 
whom these resolutions orignated, and brother 
Palfrey speke upon the topics embraced by 
them, and others were disposed to dwell upon 


the views or measures which they approved, 
the utmost kindness and courtesy of manner 
pervaded the discussion, and every heart seemed 
imbued with the spirit of Christian liberty and 


love. 
the themes they suggested, still they were not 


brought into distinct and thorough consideration, 
The real subject or question before the Conven- 
tion, that which excited the most interest, and 


The remarks of brother Hall of Providence, 
made at the close of the debate, just as the 
question was taken, urging the brethren to make 
a practical improvement of the occasion, to carry 


| third resolution, viz. 


| 3d. Resolved, That as Unitarian Christians 


it is our duty and earnest desire to extend the 
pal good it effects, the direct influence it exerts, | knowledge and influence of our distinctive faith, 


upon which the strength of the discussion was 
expended, was the one presented under the 


home, and carry out, and live out the impressions 
and convictions that they had received, were ap- 
’ 2 . . . 
evening was a most beautiful, elevating and in- 
structive conclusion to a well spent day. 


propriate and forcible ; and the sermon in the | 


| 














The Bible, the Old Testament especially, has 
its difficulties and perplexities ; not those alone, 
or principally, which appear to the scholar, but 
those which present themselves to every reader. 
How is it possible for the instruction which is 
conveyed by a book to be free from perplexities ? 
Language has its obscurities, human examples, 
the best of them, have their infirmities. What- 
ever instruction :man receives and repeats, if it 
come from the soil of the earth, from the school, 
from the fireside, or from beyond the veil of 
sense, is subject to all the injurious influences 
of human imperfection. The fact that the Bible 
does present difficulties and perplexities, should 
not trouble us—it is the proper manner of re- 
garding and dealing with them which in reality 
concerns us. Life tov hasits perplexities, duty, 
virtue, trial and hope, all have their dark clouds 


to Jewish character or history ; the tenor of its 
annals is rather a reproach tothem. Yet some 
urgent impulse, some constraining conviction, 
induced the Scribes of old transcribe the 
fading parchment anew. Norcan there be any 
doubt but that their intention in writing was, 
that the Scriptures should fulfil to us and tothe 
world, the purpose which they do fulfil. They 
expected and believed that the records would 
survive their own asies, and their own remem- 
brance; that coming generations would hold 
them in regard, and know how to use them.— 
We may safely take the result of their preser- 
vation as the motive for their preservation. ‘To 
whatever good use we can put them, consistent 
with our best knowledge and our most deliberate 
judgment, that very use was intended : it en- 
tered into the thoughts of the authors of those 
sacred records ‘ which were written aforetime.’ 

These things, says theapostle, ‘ were written 
for our learning.’ ‘To covey sacred instruction 
from past examples, is, tierefore, the use and 





breast, the Almighty could accept neither his | 


There is, indeed, a great | 


it deals with the in- | 
firmities and the pilgrimages of hoary patriarchs, | 


e, 


It follows the fortunes of a pecu- | 


Its examples are not all 





the value of ihe Old Testament Scriptures. ‘To 
teach religious knowledge, to fill the memory of 
man with the record of past experiences in life, 
which have affected human hearts, which have 
formed human characters, and to trace out the 
history of man’s communion with his Maker: 
these are the uses of thuse ancient oracles.— 
Nor is there a narrative within those covers 
which does not contribute to those uses. The 
first lessov which we learn from those Scrip- 
‘ures is, that to many generations before us 
they have been the source of light and com- 
fort. 

We are all of us susceptible, in degrees, to 
the solemn influence which a grey ruin, any 
relic of the past, any ancient and time-stained 
fabric will impress. The sight even of the 
stone and mertar which is venerable with years, 
will open sealed fountains in our hearts. And 
if that relic of the past is an altar-stone, a tem- 
ple, an oratory of prayer, if the tender, the 
melancholy, the stricken feelings of the soul 
have consecrated it,—if, standing on hill-top or 
road-side, ro river’s bank, it has been, on this 
earth, the memento of a brighter world ; if the 
prayers of infancy and the vows of manhood, 
and the faint sobs of old age have long since 
made it holy,—who can look, unimpressed, up- 
on the venerable shrine’ Is it not a sacred 
relic? do vou not respect it? standing alone be- 
fore it at the twilight hour, dues it not wake 
solemn emotions within your breast? You may 
pass by it times unnumbered, if hope or pleas- 
ure fills your heart; you may then forget its 
purpose, and care not to fee! the solemn power 
of its long remembrances. But if your heart 
is opened tu it with one throb of sympathy with 
the feeling which consecrates it, it will draw 


your gaze and speak to you, and though it may 


rise only one cubit from the earth’s surface, it | : 
: ae | terest, closes with sume very instructive infer- 


| ences. 
| Article I]. On the Mystical Element in Reli- 


will be to vou a living pillar of faith. 

Such, in the power of its associations, and in 
the long train of its holy memories, is the Jew- 
ish volume. The most ancient, and the only 
pure altar of man’s faith in God and in heaven. 
It begins the history of human struggles on this 


at en 


=, 
the Pope some of his most coveted prerogatives 
ond Pays the salaries of Protestant ministers, 
giving them at the same time churches to preach 
in, and in which Protestantism sways to a great 
extent the sceptre of social, of literary and of 
scientific influence, is certainly a subject wor- 
thy of engaging our fixed attention. Mr 
Brooks torcibly presents the issue in the deci. 
sion of which France isto have so large a ile. 
whether the Catholic Church shall conform it. 
self to the light, liberty and science of the nine- 
teenth century, or the nineteenth century con. 
form to the doctrines and rules of the ( 
of Trent. He then defines the pesition 

France occupies among the nations of E 
and contrasts the adverse theories of autherit 

and well defined practical] liberty, Rtlians 
which the great contest js to be waged ie 
feels justified in Predicting that the — : 
Church will see the policy of gradually ag 
forming to the developements of civilization 
though he admits the well known fact that ile 
is not an example of Papal amnesty in history 
The Catholicism which now engage ; 


-ouncil 
Which 
urope, 


P , : $ the young 
and intelligent in France is artistic, aesthetic, the 
, 77 


poetic devotion which Joves sculptures and 
ceremonies, with an utter contempt of the spir- 
itual fetters of Romanism. Mr. Brooks then 
presents us with a very lucid statement of the 
numbers, the weight of influence, the civil and 
social liberties, the government patronage, and 
the ecclesiastical organization of Protestantism 
in France, and an account of the Protestant 
Sisters of Charity. Then follows a classifica- 
tion of three kinds of Protestants, a sketch of 
the tyrannical efforts of the Calvinists to impose 





upon the Unitarians, a passing reference to Ita- 
jly, and to Geneva, and the article, which we 
| recommend to our readers as of the highest jn- 


| gion gives a sketch of the history and modifica- 
tions of mysticism, using the word in its widest 
| signification, showing the foundation of mysij- 
,cism and admitting its liability to error, then 





earth, and to its closing page it is steeped in the 
tears of a trembling trust; returning, through 
penitence, to the calm peace of reconciliation to | Article III. ls a notice of the Lives of Ep- 


God. It comes to us from the birth-place of | glish Unitarians suggested by the two volumes 


human life, and the great subject pervading its of the Rev. Wm. Turner, recently published in 
entire instructions, is religion. 


: It would be | London, and which we hope soon to see repub- 
very Stumm for the world to unlearn its faith | lished here. 
inthe Bible. That reverence for the Sacred 5 
Book which many feel, but which some are | , , 

“fl eg | Article IV. On the Transcendental Doctrine of 
tempted to call a blind superstition, is not based | - 


Ree ; : | Self-Reliance is a candid and by no means one- 
upon a shadow or a trifle; it has a real support!) . ae Ne 

: . | sided examination of an ethical theory which a 
in real facts. 


| Vindicating its place and use as connected with 
| the mysterious element in religion. 


Some of the more eminent of the 
inglish Unitarians are briefly portrayed. 


Deep and perpetual springs of 
Divine comfort and wisdum have flowed from 
its pages to meet the spiritual wants of millions. 
There they have found hope, strength and con- 


solation. ‘The patience of Job, which has been hical d. defin; rene ; 
F ‘ ‘ ethical wor efining an ethical system, restrict- 
a proverb in language, has been a witness in the | / 5 y oe 


heart of man for ages, and has taught his vir- | needa tigation aan taal desaatiedaal 
| verted when used as it has been among us, as a 


tue to generations of afflicted, but submissive s es 
. , synonyme for Neology, or Anti-Supernatura- 
sufferers. If any one of us would seek to de-|.° .” as eae norte i 3 
lism in Religion. The article itself isa beauti- 


fine the influences which have formed all that is |. - i 
: 'fully written and most instructive essay, so com- 
good in our characters, how much should we be . ; 


\few years since had two or three advocates 
We wish the writer had availed 
| himself of the opportunity of stating distinctly 
that the word Transcendentalism,is altogether an 


among us, 


mendable in temper, so discriminating in its po- 
sitions, so sound in its conclusion as to show 
{that the writer knows the philosophy which he 
| criticises and prefers another which 1s superior 


compelled to ascribe literally and directly to an 
early perusal of the Scriptures. They were 


And 
Let us take their 


written for our learning, says the apostle. 


is there any better learning ? Silt é ; 
‘. 8 in reverential, in truthful, and in powerful ele- 


warnings and their examples home to our ; 
ss : . | ments. 
breasts | can we be better furnished with a safe 
vis: eee ere . sa 1 
guide in alltha anncore= <fl@&? fistne rec-| Atucie V. On Christian Worship in the Mar- 


ord of ages of religious experience which you |!¥ Ages, is by the Rev. Dr. Lamson, a scholar 
read. The Providence of God has saved it | Who has devoted many years of laborious study 
from the complete destruction which has long | '° the remains of early Christian Literature, and 
since passed over everything which wascontem- UP? Whose views and opinions and conclusions 
poraneous with the last written Book of the Old 28 the results of such study, we place mote re- 
Testament, and it has been preserved for our lance than upon the statements ef any other 
writer known to us. We are not prompted to 
pass such an enconium as this because we symn- 
pathise in the doctrinal views of Dr. Lamson, 
nor shall we be withheld from speaking this 
word of praise, from the risk that it may appear 
to be flattery,to those who are not ofus. When 


learning, that we by patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures, might have hope. 

We have received this precious volume as 
the Holy Book. 
ure house of truth, and as a guide through life. 


If 


it has clouded our minds, and called up imagi- 


It was given lo uS as a treas- 


Ifit has harmed us, we owe to it no favor. ee ; 
our opinions and views are contemned as born 


’ . | of yesterday, and those who hold them are rep- 
nary fears, anddeepened the arrows of afflic- : ys ep 


tion, if it has exacted obedience to Jaws which | oh at Nae ° 
experience has proved pernicious or needless—| as perverting its instructions, we may be allow- 
then we may ferget it, despise it, and care not|— . ; . 
for its fate. But if instead of being the b: ne of | SNS Hm MEAT APENE. DI. preion. 
our lives it has been their highest blessing— 
then it should rot need to demand as a favor the | 

regard which itshould receive as a debt, If) /@Stament, are confarmed to them in teaching 


resented as ignorant of Christian antiquity, or 


ed in self-defence to speak the truth,even if infso 
We glory 


jin the fact, that the earliest writings of Chris- 
‘tian antiquity subsequentto those of the New 


the maternal love which first led us to respect | the simple truths of Unitarianism, in affording 
it, was indeed the purest desire of a fond heart, |" Countenance to Trinitarianism or Prelacy. 
if all along through life there have been hours | *’® ™@ke much of this fact, for it is our boast 
and days, when ithas been well for us that its | 24 our bulwark, a boast which is Jawful and 
warning voice, or its wise counsels have ad-| enerable, a bulwark which it is not in the pow- 
dressed us, then all which the Apostle says of | & of the united hosts of Calvinists and Episco- 
the Scriptures istme. And if what he says is ‘pahaus to batter down. They may assail it, as 
true, then does that truth address an obligation | they do assail it, but such an article as this of 
to us which we may not innocently slight. The | Jr. Lamson’s now before us, in its cogent but 
value of the Bible rises in our affectiuns as we | imcidental arguments re-assures us that we are 
study and obey it. ‘T'wo contrasted pictures are 
always presented to ournotice, of the manner 
in which the Bible is used. In one picture the 
critic surrounded with his books is seen turning 
over its pages, learning and disputing about 
words. In the other picture it forms the cen- 
tre of a family group, and there as God’s stat- 
ute book for the house-hold, the shop, the nur- | 
sery and the exchange, it affords to all a daily 
opportunity, to learn it with the heart, and to ; 

ward off with it all iniquities,as the very covers | attributed to them, and the interpolations, some- 
ofan old manuseript copy of it were once used | "eS well known, sometimes inferred on good 
to exorcise all foul spirits. grounds, which have been made in them. The 
results of Dr. Lamson’s thorough study of the 
Fathers we esteem of high value, because he is 
| qualified by general culture to read and enter- 


invulnerable. Dr. Lamson has furnished {ot 
| the Examiner in many previous volumes articles 
‘upon the ancient Fathers, which if collected 
| together, would afford, with Daille’s work, a 
‘most sufficient exposition of their conflicti:.g 
| views, their authority and value, and a discrim- 
inating statement of the various difficulties of 
co historical character which beset their wri- 
tings, such as their uncertain date, the genu- 


|ineness of the whole or of portions of the pieces 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Christian Examiner and Monthly Miscellany of | pret them, because he is acquainted with the 
November, 1844. William Crosby. "| conflicting systems of later times which profess 
The present number of our much valued pe- to refer to them for authority, and because he is 
riodical meets our highest views of what should bound by no system of his own to bias his judg- 
be the character and contents of the most prom-| ment. Here indeed are better elements for i0- 
inent ‘ organ of the denomination.’ We can | fallibility (which however we do not attribute to 





point to it with entire satisfaction, we are wil- 


him) than most of the Popes, both Catholic as¢ 


Protestant, are able to offer. His article in the 
present number of the Examiner is a continu® 
tion of a subject which under another head, 


ling to be judged by it, and we feel some pride 
in knowing that whoever out of our denomina- 





tion wishes to know our views of religious truth 
and of other great interests may be periodically 
supplied with so sufficient an index of them. 
There is in the present number that well propor- 
tioned combination of subjects of general and of 
particular religious interest, of materials relat- 
ing to the commonwealth of the faith, and of 
our own peculiar household in it, which while 
it does justice to our merely sectarian predilec- 
tions, enlarges our field of observation over the 
heritage which we share with others. 

Article 1. Protestantism in France, is writ- 
ten by Rev. Charles Brooks, who having resid- 
ed in that country several years, and having 
used most faithfully his rich opportunities for 
observation and inquiry was thoroughly qualified 
to instruct us upon a subject which is of ab- 
sorbing interest to us. A country which is 
nominally Roman Catholic while it demes to 


treated of in the Number for January—the 
general subject being ‘ Christian Life in the 
Early Ages.’ 

The article furnishes a brief but sufficient 
summary of the facts so far as known ii relatio" 
to the order and mode of Christian worship in 
the times immediately succeeding the Apostolic 
The earliest records whieh may with any 
reasonable assurance be assigned to those times 
are searched by the writer for every particle of 
information, however small, which they may 
afford. Dr. Lamson agrees with Archbishop 
Whately in tracing the early Christian forms 
and methods to the Synagogue worship of the 
The little light which the New Testa- 
J, and the 
pon 


age. 


Jews. ch 
meat affords on the subject 1s Improvec 
first additional gleains of light which shine Up 
the subject are traced to the period intervening 
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200. Justin 


between A. D. 130, and A. ‘D. ] 
Martyr and Tertullian, two writers belonging to 
this period, give an exceedingly brief notice of 
Christian worship, and one of them gives a per-| 
scription of the administration of wed 


ticular de ' | 
Supper in their day. | 


rites of Baptism and the 
From these notices we learn that, beyond 
question, the simple forms 
simple truths of Unitarianism, then 
prevailed in the Christian : rhe 
before us consists in this, that 


ism, and the 
Chureh. 


of the artcle 


the most ir 
liest Christian records, It complete 
y » 
the claims of Pre 
Trinitarianism. We 
hod were pursued by the advocates of 


wish that this fair and 


candid met 
scriptural and unauthorized perversions 


While Romanist, Epis- 


those un 
of Christian simplicity. 
copalian and Calvinist are urging their corrap- 
tions of the faith on the pretence of the antiqul- 
ty of their views, may we not in the confidence 


of truth, and the earnestness of our convictions, 
¥ 


point to the article before us, and to the docu-| 


ments on which it is based, and say here are our 


strong reasons: answer them if you can, or else 


admit their force! We maintain here a posi- 


tion from which we are not to be driven: itis 
admirably defended, and we say to our oppo- 
nents, you are spending your strength in vain. 


Dr. Lamson likewise remarks upon the compo- | 


nent parts of the early Christian services, the | 
He 


shows the absurdity of the pretence advanced in 


singing the preaching and the prayers. 


the title of a recently published volume entitled 
He de- 


the view of the Lord’s Sup- 


‘The Hymns of the Primitive Church.’ 


fines at some length 


per which regards it as‘ a Rite of the affections, 


describes the mode in which it was celebrated, 


and accounts for the subsequent practice of pray- 
ing for and to the dead, by a beautiful custom 
of early | revalence, the celebration of the Com- 
He promises in 


munion Service at the grave. 


the next number ofthe Examiner an article on 
another branch of his general subject,—Chris- 
tian Festivals in the early ages. 
Artick of the 
the late Dr. Noah Worcester, which briefly re- 


V1. is a Review Memoirs of 
capitulates the principal facts given in this little 
Dr. 


pressing a regret that so little has been given 


volume by the late Ware, and after ex- 
to the public relative to the personal history of 
the Friend of Peace, pays another appropriate 
tribate to his memorv. 
Article VII. is the Address 
the Association of the Alumni of the Cambridge 
Theological School, July, by Rev. Dr. 


Frothingham. address noticed at 


delivered before 


last 
This was 
length in our columns on its delivery, and we 
believe that all who heard it will be as much 
gratified as those who did not, in the opportunity 
of reading and preserving it. 

Article VIII. isa Poetical 


view of Niagara. 
4 


piece written in 
Article IX. is a brief review of the Lectures | 


on Christian Doctrines by Rev. Hubbard Wins- 
low. 


Notices of Recent Publications, items of reli- 
gious, literary and miscellaneous intelligence, 
Dr. 
in reply to that by Dr. 


and a Letter from Dickson of Charleston 


s. C Carpenter of 
br isto] 


, England, relating to the vexed question 


of the Negro race, complete the contents of this 


i mover. 

We have noticed thus at length the contents! 
ofthe Christian Examiner because we wish to 
urge its regular perusal and its firm support up- 

nthe members of our denomination. While 


is elfurts are made in some quarters 
revive the ancient dogmas of a corrupt age, 
1 to indoctrinate the votaries of other sects 
with the contracted prejudices and the irrational 
tenets of Episcopacy and Calvinism, we think it 
important that our laymen, whatever be their 
condition in life, should be continually reminded 
of the simplicity of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and be informed of the early annals of the taith 
before it was corrupted by the inventions of men. | 
An op 
the Examiner are of too h'gh a tone, too learned, 


too scholastic 


nion prevails extensively that the pages of 


to be level to the capacities of 


. one 
common readers in our Societies. This is nev- 


er true of the whole contents of any number of 


tiodical, though it may occasionally be 


the pe 


true of some one articlein it. But such articles 


is those by Mr. Brooks and Dr. Lamson, are 


what our | 


and 


iymen need to have set before them, 
there is not a moderately well informed per- 
of 
perfectly intelligible. 


son connected with any our Societies, to 


whom they would not be 
Let them be read,for they speak what it Is wise 


and well for all to know. 


The American Almanac, and Repository of Useful 
Know for the year 1845. Boston: James 
Mu e & Ci ! 
This is the seventeenth annual volume of a 


. , = 
work which has now made 


‘le for eact 


h year’s use. 
he several parts which constitute our 
oom country, oblige us continually to have 
at ha neremen trent of ¢ . = 
me book of reference which will an-jj 
swer thie questions most ]j} } 


ikKely to arise about | 


state governments, institutions, 


Te sources, col- 


&c. 
This use the American Almanac has now { 


leges, academies, religious institutions 
or 


several years answered very well. Its contents 


The 


first part contains the Calendar and Celestial 


principally relate to the United States. 


Phenomena for the coming year. The second 
part contains statistical accounts and abundant 
information of the government, the judiciary, 
the army, navy, foreign officials, &c., of 


| nited State s. 


the 
The third part embraces the 
Statistics of the several States of the Union, 
and some additional pages present the most de- 


sirable information concerning Europe. 





For the Register. 


MHESHIRE PASTORAL AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION, 
lhis Ministeria} Association is composed of 


the Paster all 3 1 . ' 
Pastors of all the 1 nitarian Churches in 


Lie County of Cheshirs N Hl 
ate vicinity, 
( 


and its immedi-| 
ae hamely :—Rev. Mr, Crosby of 
Harlestowu, Rev. Dr Abbot and Rev. Mr. 


uller of Peterboro’, R Mr of 


veV. 
itzwilliam, Rev. 


{ 
mags Leonard 
Dub In, Rev. Mr. Brown of 
4 

Mr. Livermore of Keene, 


Walpoie, and Rev. Mr. Whitwell, of Wilton. | I 


With the usual objects of such an Associa-| fi 
tion, they unite that of promoting the welfare of 
ier Sunday Schools and of early religious ed-| w 

. nm. For this purpose they have a sepa- 

7 s renniantien, and hold meetings semi-an- 

A415 Y, 

On Tuesd iy last, t 


, ; 

heir secon eting fi 

| nd meeting for the 
Wis convened at Dublin, N. 


‘ 


se of the Rev. Mr. Leonard, 
' this 


“ult, 


H., at the| ¢ 
The location | ui 
| striking. 


; 
town 1s peculiar an 


if we may so speak, 


of Congregational: | 


. er. | W 
veidental way, and by quoting the ear ; ‘ : 
F ly overwhelms | many miles around. In immediate contiguity 


4 »| 
acy and the pretensions of 


distributed 


itself a necessary the society upon the subject, may meet with 
lhe close relations | success that will give these interesting services 


more extended influence. 


Rev. Mr. Willis of when a sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. 


and Messrs. Fairbanks and Bayley, of Boston, 
sion, and leed to ‘ newness of life.’ 
under very auspicious circumstances, both for 


pastor and people. 


It is| reside there, is an interesting feature which 
on a spur of the| manifests a truly Christian spirit, and promises 
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Great Monadnock, and the view from it, of 
course, is extensive and grand, almost beyond 
description ; for while the greater Monadnock 
is directly before the eye on the one side, the 
lesser Monadnock stretches itself out before you 
in the distance ; and between them are hills and 


al! | vallies, which, arrayed at this season in their 


gorgeous autumnal livery, present a landscape 
of mach beauty and grandeur. The Unitarian 


value| Chureh, which is a large and fine building of 
in| wood, stands on the apex of the highland on 


hich the town is built, and may be seen for 


| with it is a lake (the Monadnock Lake) of three 
| or four miles in circumference, surrounded, for 
the most part, with sandy shores, and beautiful 
| walks of forest trees and mountainous shrub- 

bery, the resort on holidays for many towns in 
| the vicinity. A peculiar fact, which is often 
| mentioned, is that the water from this mountain- 
| ous height, flows (and so exactly is the Church 
| placed on its apex, that from the opposite roofs, 
| the water flows) on the one side into the Con- 

necticut, and on the other, (being alike the 
} source of both) into the Merrimack. 


| The meeting at this place wasa most pleasant 
| and useful one. On repairing to the Church, 
| the School connected with the Rev. Mr. Leon- 
ard’s Society were found assembled, with their 
other friends. This 


! 
and 
School is a most excellent one ; it numbers but 


teachers, parents 


a little short of 150, and, what is peculiar 


to it, the boys who attend outnumber the 


gitls. On this occasion it presented the most 
gratifying spectacle. ‘The intelligence and or- 


der of the boys and young men, and the propri- 


, ety of deportment on the part of all, caught | 


and pleased the eye of every strangers They 
gave unquestioned evidence that the high repu- 
unwearied and 
well-directed labors for this School, as well as 


tation of their Pastor for his 


the public schools of his own town and county, 
was not undeserved; and had not been, and 


| would not be unrewarded. 


Rev. Levi W. Leonard was chosen President 
of the Association, and Rev. M. W. Willis, 
Secretary. 

The the occasion 
which were a Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Willis, fer- 
vent and appropriate ; an Address by Mr. Pray 


exercises of followed, 


of Boston, who had been invited for the pur- | and bloom with renewed and unfading beauty ina ho- | be 


pose, and singing by the children. 
The annual Report was then read by Rev. 
Mr. Cutler. 


embracing the statistics of the Schools; their 


This was a valuable document, 


present condition, which was highly favorable ; 
an account of their improvements, of their wants, 
their fears and their hopes. Addresses were 
made on the occasion, either before or after the 
report, by Rev. Mr. Whitwell of Wilton, Mr. 
Cooke of Keene, Rev. Mr. Livermore of Keene, 
and Rev. Mr. Leonard of Dublin. 
to 


‘Tracts were 


and 


the children, the services 
brought to a happy and successful ciuse. 
We cannot but express the opinion, that As- 


sociations like this, conducted in a like spirit, 


do otherwise than exercise a most beneficial in- 


and with a like constancy and energy, cannot 
| 
{ 
j 


fluefce, of a spiritual as wel] as of an external 
character, upon all the churches with which it 
is connected. The stability of jhe 
and the prosperity of the people can scarcely 
fail to be a natural consequence. L. 


Vor the Register 
ORDINATION. 
On Wednesday the 30th ult. Mr. Thomas 


Dawes was ordained over 


the Society in F air- 
haven, (recently a Christisn Society.) The 
services on the occasion were as follows ;—an 


Anthem by the choir; Introductory Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Brigham of Taurton; Reading the 
Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Morgridge of New 
Bedford ; Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Gannett, from 
Col. i. 21,22; Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. 
A. B. Muzzy; Charge, by Rev. E. Peabody ; 
Fellowship of the Churches, by Rev. Mr. Pope ; 
Address to the Society, by Rev. G. W. Briggs; 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev. J. F. W. Ware ; 
Benediction, by the pastor. 

The the 


most interesting character throughout. The 


services on oceasion were of the 


{ 


} 


design of Dr. Gannett in hs discourse was to 
present and enforce the iinportance of religious 
character, of righteousnessof life and obedience 
to the teachings of Christ, to obtain happiness 
God. The 


principles of action necessary to accomplish this 


and peace and acceptance with 
great work of personal hcliness, were presented 
and illustrated with energy and power, calculat- | 
ed to carry convictions to the minds of the anu- 
dienee. 

I should be pleased to allude more particular- 
ly to some of the other « \EeTCiIses, but time will 


not now permit. It is hoped that the action of 


The following original Ilymn was sung dur 


og the exercises. 


| 
} 
{ 
Broruers lift your tuneful voices 

Unto Him who hears our call, 

- P } 
Who to bless us more rejoices 


Than to chasten and appal. 


Come with hearts devout and lowly, | 
> * . 
Bending at the Father's throne, 


Ask for him whose work is hely; 





Pray he be not lefi alone. 


Let your prayer of intercession 
Bring the mighty blessing down, 
And your youthful teacher's mission 
Be, through grace, your joy and crown. 
Father, bless his pare endeavor, | 
To advance Thy kingdom here! 
May Thy love desert him never, 
Be Thy holy spirit near. 


| 


Grant the wisdom, that may guide him 
Up the straight and narrow way, 

Bid thine angel stand beside him 
Strength’ning them who watch and pray. 


Teach him how to heavenly numbers 
He the spirit ay accord, | 
Low to rouse the soul that slumbers; 
This, we ask through Christ our Lord. 


A meeting was appointed for the evening 


sriggs, 


of Plymouth, and followed by remarks 
om Rev. Messrs. Robbins, Brigham and Pope, 


‘hich must have left a deep and lasting impres- 
The settlement of Mr. Dawes appears to be 
The happy union of the 


hristian society, which preceded this connec- 


on, With the friends of our denomination who 





ministry | 


ashamed of the 


'erucified ; and 


| verts continued increasing 


several tents at different prints within ten miles 
of Philadelphia. 
terday afternoon, that one of the. preachers 
from the East, who had been officiating here in 
the capacity of principal veasurer, 
city, with fands amourting to 


ed in Mobile from Hatana, dated Oct. 11, says 
it is rumored that the captain general of Cuba 
intends to take off $4 per barrel from the duty 
at present levied on /merican fiour, which will 
no doubt cause a mort active demand for it. 





peace, and continue them in love. B. 





in Liverpool, England. 
THE MISSION OF THE CROSS. 
CONQUER IN THIS. 
Tue Cross!—the Cross!—Lift it up on high! 
Send it forth to all lands beneath the sky! 
Lift it up as the Banner for God’s own War, 
Where the day hath a Sun, or the night a Star! 


Goes it forth o’er the Waste with its fiery Sands?— 
Oh, let it not faint in the bearers’ hands! 

There are Souls, in the Desert, for Life to save, 
Though they thirst not yet for the healing wave. 


Goes it forth o’er the Snows of the glittering Pole? 
whole 


Even there may the riches of Prayer be known, 
And Praise gush warm from the frozen zone. 





/ Goes it forth o’er the Isles of the far South Seat? 


| Oh! deep may the prinis of its bright path be, 
| Till God’s Light hallow the golden air, 
| And the Savage weep oer the Savior’s prayer! 


"The Cross—The Cross! Let it stream afar— 


a 
| But, lose ye not sight of its nearer war: 


| Let it brighten the Sands, the Snows, the Islee— 


| RX ih ‘ 
But the Home-Lost look for its first glad smiles. 
To win fresh fields, must the Cross still roam? 


, « — 
| —There are deserts of frost and flame at home ; 


| There are heathen hordes of the breadless Poor, 


—Let each lift it up at his own house-door! 


The Cross—the Cross!—Lift it up on high— 
| But, think not alone of a distant sky: 
| Look before ye, around ye, and behind,— 

Grief and Guilt break hearts, for the Cross to bind. 
' Free as Light, let it wander from pole to pole— 
But, first, shine at home on the Dark in Soul: 

Let it seek the Unfound, over wave and sand,— 


But first find the Lost of our own poor Land, 
J. Jouns. 


ON THE DEATH OF ‘HELEN P. B. 
Who died in Sterling, Oct. 20th, aged 6 years. 


largely for the success and usefulness of the 
suciety ; may God bless them and yive them 


Several copies of the following lines were 
lately received by the children of the Warren 
street Chapel, from their friends the pupils of 
Rev. Mr. Johns’ Chapel of the Ministry at Large 


Even there may the Word make the bruis’d heart 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY HIS EXELLENCY 
GEORGE N. BRIGGS, 


Governor of the Commonvpealth of Massachusetts, 


A PROCLIMATION 
FOR A DAY OF PUBJIC THANKSGIVING 
AND PRAISE. ‘ 

In cheerful compliance with the general custom 
of our fathers, I do, with the advice and consent of 
the council, appoint THURSDAY, THE 'TWEN- 
TY-EIGTH DAY OF NGVEMBER next, to be 
observed as a day of THANKSGIVING, GRATI- 
TUDE, AND PRAYER by tue people of this com- 
monwealth. I earnestly recommend to them to as- 
semble in their various plazes of public worship, 
and, by appropriate solemn religious ceremonies, 
render thanksgiving and prase to the God of Heav- 
en for all his past mercies asd goodness, and I re- 
quest them to refrain from al pursuits not in accord- 
ance with a suitable observance of the day. 

The past year has been ose of substantial pros- 
perity to the people of Massachusetts. 

Every department of busisess has been success- 
fal, and every pursuit of industry rewarded by lib- 
eral returns. 

The earth has yielded her fruits in abundance, 
and general health has prevailed throughout the 
state. 

Lebor upon the land and tpon the sea has been 
reasonably repaid, and has eaten in quietness the 
bread it has earned. 

The employer and the employed have lived to- 
gether in friendship, felt their mutual dependence, 
and promoted each other’s interests, 

No sudden revulsion has shaken the commercial 
world, and deranged the business of men. 

The affairs of the community have moved on in 
their accustomed channel, and our social system 
has been exempt from unusual excitements. 

Our citizens, though divided into active political 
parties, have not been unmindful of each other’s 
rights, nor forgotten that they are brethren of the 
same political family. 

Christians of different names and professions, by 
the feelings of kindness, charity and brotherly love 
shown to one another, have honored the cause of 
their Master. 

The improving condition of our primary schools, 
those intellectual and moral nurseries of New Eng- 
land, and the flourishing state of our academies 
and colleges, are encouraging to ‘he friends of ed- 
ucation. 

The numerous humane and charitable institutions 
of the Commonwealth are fulfilling the beneficent 
purposes of their creation. 

The attachment of our citizens to the precious in- 
stitutions planted by their Puritan fathers, and nur- 
tured by succeeding generations, grows stronger and 
stronger as their rich fruits are spreading over the 
land. 

Whilst we recount our temporal mercies, let us 
remember, with profound gratitude, that **God so 
| loved the world, that He gave lis only begotten 
| Son, that whosoever believeth in Him might not 





* A precious bud has indeed been plucked from the | perish, bat have everlasting life.’’? And whilst we 


tree of mortal life; but it will yet open, and expand 


‘lier, happier clime.’ [Child in Heaven. 
There was a bud, as fair a one 

As ever graced an earthly bower ; 

’T was fostered by love's genial sun, 


And watched and guarded hour by hour. 


And those who tended ut with care, 


Were hoping that the bad would bloom, 





That many hearts around might share 


| The sweetness of its rich perfume. 


The bud Aas bloomed; but not to those 
Who watched it here the joy is given 


To know the sweets it may disclose ; 


Too fair for earth, it blooms in heaven. 


Transferred above to God's right hand, 
*T will grace this lower world no more; 
Unseen by mortal eye, ’twill stand 


At that right hand till time is o’er. 


Then may eternity restore, 

To those whose hearts in sorrow sigh, 

The precious bud they now deplore, 

Changed to a flower that ne’er will die. 
Sterling, Oct. 27th, 1844. 





A FATR. 

We understand the rooms of the Horticulta- 
ral Society, on Tremont Row, will be opened 
for two days of the next week, namely, on 
Wednesday 


there will be displayed and offered for sale, at 


and Thursday, when and where 


very reasonable rates, a great variety of beauti- 
ful, valuable, useful and pretty articles, 
pared by the Ladies of one of our Religious 
Societies, the proceeds of which will be devoted 
to the purpose of furnishing the Society with a 
new and more commodious vestry for their 
eveuing services, and their Sunday Scbool. ‘The 
rooms will, doubtless, be thronged, and the ar- 
ticles readily disposed of for so good an ob- 


ject. 


*,* Inthe Register of Sept. 21, on 4th page 
the last word in the last line of the hymn on the 


feel 


sovereignty of God should be /ree and not 


}—an error which spoils boih rhyme and reason. 


On the inside of our last week's paper 
were several mortifying blunders. 

Thus in the article on Christ crucified, the 
author who writes over the signature FE. N. P., 
has pointed out to us two egregious mistakes. 
His words were—‘ converted Platonists were 


. 


Cross of their new master; 


we make him say that they were ashamed of of salutes, 


|their own master. But as ourcorrespondent wel] 


observes it was Christ, and not Plato, that was 
lastly what he designated as 
sunple Unitarians, we printed seng/e Unitarians 


| giving color to the idea that married Unitarians 
/were exempted from the threats spoken of. 


after. 





*.* A New Vo.ume or THe Livinc Ace 
commences this week, with No. 25, and con- 


tains many choice things. T. H. Carter & Co. 


|are the Publishers. 





pre- | 


, devoutly thank the Eternal Father forthe gift of His 
Son, and the inappreciable blessings of His gospel, 
tus. by repentance, and faith in His name, se- 
cure the great prize of salvation which it holds out 
| to us. 
| In looking beyond the limits of our own state, 
| we have cause of gratitude to our common Parent 
| for the general prosperity of our sster states, and 
| for the amicable and fraternal relations which exist 
| in this great confederacy of commonwealths. 
| Nor isthere less cause for thankfulness to the 
, same good Being, that He has dsposed the great 
| powers of the earth to peace anc justice towards 
j each other, and that scenes of violence and blood 
| have ceased to be familiar among the natians. 
| In the home of plenty, and in the midst of the 
happy fumily circle, when the joyful heart remem- 
| bers the bountiful Giver, let the willing hand be 
| stretched out in charity to supply the wants of the 
| destitute and the poor. 
| Letthe goodness of God, as manifested in His 
| past dealings with us as a people, lead as to ham- 
| ble ourselves before Him, to do works of mercy 
| and justice, and to ‘‘turn our feet to His testimo- 
| nies.’” 
| Remembering ‘*the marvellous works that He 
hath done, His wonders, and the jadgments of His 
} mouth,’? let us pray to Him, that He will continue 
/ **His loving kincness towards us,’’ and give us sta- 
| bility and prosperity; that He will g:ant us wisdom 
| to strengthen and perfect those institutions under 
whien we have so long enjeyed His favor; that 


friendship and harmony may be preserved among | Mr Wm R. Bradford to Miss Mary Thaxter Lincoln, | 


the members of this Union; that temperance and 

all the virtues may be promoted; that the principles 

of peace and justice may be incaleated among the 
nations; that He will, in His own good providence, 
hasten the time when the oppressed of the earth 
shall go free, the blessings of liberty be universally 
enjoyed, and when the pure. unadulterated doc- 
tiines of Christianity shall prevail throughout the 
family of man. 

Given at the Council chamber, in Boston, this sec- 
ond day of October, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-four, and of the 
independence of the United States the sixty- 
nooth. i 

GEORGE N. BRIGGS. 
By his Excellency, the Governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Coune)l. 
JOUN G. PALFREY, Secretary. 


God save the Commonwealth of Mass. chusetts! 





| ’ oe ty ‘yy Try Mayen 
| FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 
We give below some items of foreign intelligence, 
extracted from papers received by the Great West- 
ern at New York. 
| Louis Puttiuippe in ENGLAND. The King 
of the French and suite embarked at Treport for 
| England on the evening of the 7th inst, and at day- 
i break the following morning the French fleet ap- 
proached the English coast, and the inhabitants of 
Portsmouth, the great naval port of England, were 
| early on the lodk-out for it, and made every neces- 
sary preparation for the reception of the distinguish- 
ed visitors. 
After the arrival of the French fleet and the firing 
&e., the Corporation of Portsmouth, 
headed by the Mayor and the Recorder, the latter 
in his wig and gown, went on board of the Gomer, 
and there presented the King with a congratulatory 
address, welcoming him to the shores of England; 
| to which His Majesty replied in English. 
| Soon after this speech was delivered, Prince Al- 
| bertand the Duke of Wellington reached Porta- 
; mouth and were most cordially received by His 


| We hope to avoid such palpable errors here- | Majesty on board the Gomer. ‘The landing wasaf- | s 


| terwards effected amidst the most enthusiastic and 
| continuous cheering,which almost drowned the roar 
jof the artillery. Ina few moments the royal party 
| reached the Railway Station, over the terminus of 
| which was erected a triumphal arch, bearing the in- 
| scription—** Welcome, Louis Phillppe.’? His Maj- 


| . ° , 
| heartiness of the popular greeting, which he mest 


cordially acknowledged, bowing profoundly in every 4 


Tue Mitterires, A part of these unfortu- | directon. 


nate and misguided people pitched their tents 
on Monday ina field belonging to Isaac Yocomb. 
on the Darby Road, about three miles and a 
half from the Pefmanent bridge. 
tent was erected about 12 o'clock. The con- 
all that day and night, males and females, some 
in ompibuses, carnages and on foot. Some of 
them threw away their property as they went 
along in the street. The first tent became so 
crowded that the children were forced into the 
open air, without the proper care of their par- 
ents. These litile ones were exposed to the 
peltingsof a pitikss storm. Numbers of these 
poor children wefe running about the field, cry- 
ing for their mothers and fathers, and some 
even for food. 

Yesterday morning a second tent was erect- 
ed, and the numbers had increased very greatly. 
The condition ef these people is indeed any- 
thing but comfyrtable, and it mast becoine 
worse from the want of proper food and other 
necessaries of life, besides sleeping on the damp 
ground in this inelement season of the year, 
with scarcely enough clolhing to cover them. 
It is to be feared that nuabers will never leave 
the ground, and those thal do leave it, will do 
so with scarce a hope ¢f recovery. Parties 
have also gone into New Jersey, and there are 


The report was current yes- 


had left the 
over $1900. 
[Phil. Ledger. 





American FLOUR IN Cuna. A letter receiv- 


{ 


From the time he set foot on British soil unti’ he 


| found himself in the royal apartments at Windsor 
| Castle, his progress resembled very much an ova- 
The first | tion. 
jandin ten minutes reached the Castle, and Her 
in the encampment | Majesty walked down from the grand vestibule to | 


| 
The party arrived at Windsor about 2 o'clock | 


the carriage door to receive her royal visitor. 

The meeting of the Sovereigns was of the most 
affectionate character, without any formal or cold | 
ceremonial greetings. When the King alighted he 
embraced her Majesty in the most cordial manner, | 
and immediately giving her his arm, proceeded to- | 
ward the great staircase, where he met the Dutch- 
ess of Kent, who was accompanied by the Countess 
of Grainsborough, and the ladies in waiting. 
Awaiting the arrival of the King, were the Duke 
of Wellington, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of 
Delaware, the Earl of Liverpool, and Sir Robert 
Peel. His Majesty recognized Sir Robert Peel and 
the Earl of Liverpool, who were next him on his 
right hand, and cordially bowed to them, proceeded 
up the grand staircase to his apartments, which are 
those occupied by the Emperor of Russia during 
his recent visit, accompanied by the Queen and 
Prince Albert. and followed by the Duc de Mon- 
pensier and the Dutchess of Kent. 

The last time King Louis Phillippe visited Eng- 
land was in 1815, during the hundred days. When 
Louis X VILL. went to Ghent, the Duke of Orleans 
took refuge in England, where he remained until 
the battle of Waterloo enabled him once more to 
return to the Palais Royal. Louis Phi ippe has en- 
tered the 72d year of his-age, including the last, 
having been born on the 6th October, 1773. 

On the 8th inst. Dr. Symons, who was opposed 
by the Paseyites, was elected Vice Chancellor of 
Oxford University, by a majority of 882 to 184. 

‘There was a tremendovs storm in Treland on the 
Sth and 9th @st., in which several lives were lost. 
Probably the same storm which was felt hete on 
the 6th. ; 

The new docks on the Cheshire side of the Mer- | 
sey, opposite to Liverpool, are finally resolved up- 
on, and the first stone was to be laid on the 23d.— 
‘The great dock will be larger in extent than all the 











docks now in Liverpool. 


| In Andover, 24th inst, Mrs Abigail A., wite of Capt 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| esty appeared much affected and gratified by the i Wheeler, 9; 20th, Helen P. Bartlett. 6 

» 9; 20th, Helen P. Bartlett, 6. 


ceived by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
, Ington, opposite School st. 


ered to be the best works of the kind in use. The 
second and third editions of the Grammar were both 
greatly improved, by corrections and additional rules 
and illustrat ions, by the author; since 
~ work has passed through several e 
been introduced into 
man Reader, also, has been repeatedly printed; 
its popularity is constantly increasing.” : 


KINS’S Book and Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremont 
Row. n2 





same quarter last year; and in the glorious 
office, under the penny postage, an increase of no 
less than £40,000 ! 

IrneELAND—REPEAL Association. This 
Association held its usual weekly meeting on the 
7th inst. The rent amounted tou £616. 


The accounts from Algiers show that the Ka- 
byles, an active, enterprising, fanatical race, have 
not deserted Abd-el Kader, in his fallen fortunes. 


The Augsburg Gazette mentions the probability 
of a matrimonial alliance between Prince George 
of Cambridge and the Grand Duchess Olga of 
Russia—one of the results of the late journey to 
England of the Russian Czar. The young Prince 
is heir presumptive to the crown of Hanover. 





DistursBED STATE OF THE INDIANS. We 
learn by a passenger who arrived here from Shreve- 
port in the steamboat Robert T. Lytle, that the In- 
dians inthe neighborhood of Fort Ouachita had risen, 
and were in a state of open hostility with the neigh- 
boring whites. Sv very alarming had become their 
position, thaten Sunday last an express was de- 
spatched to Fort Jesup for a force of three compan- 
ies of U. S. troops to quell them. [New Orleans 
Pic., Oct. 20. 





Western RaiLRoapD. Receipts for week en- 





ding October 26:— 1844, 1843. 
Passengers, $6,320 $5,181 
Freight, &c., 11,294 6,977 
Total, $17,614 $12,158 





Great Fatu or Rarn. On Monday night, 
and Tuesday forenoon 2, 65 inches of rain fell, be- 
ing the largest fall of rain which has occurred in 
the course of the present year. 





{G WORCESTER COUNTY AUXILIARY 
BIBLE SOCIETY. The Annual Meeting of this 
Association will be holden at Worcester on Wednes- 
day, the 13th day of November next. The members 
willmeet atthe American Temperance House, at 10 
o’clock, A. M., for thechoice of Officers and the trans- 
action of other appropriate business; and at 7 o’clock, 
P. M. at the South Church in Worcester, to hear the 
Annual Report and Addresses on the great objects of 
the Society. Rev Dr Brigham, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, and Rev Mr Reed of New York, 
are expected to address the meeting. 

By order of the Directors. 
Worcester, Nov. 2, 1844. 
On Sabbath 
evening at Tremont Temple addresses will be made 
by Rev E. H. Chapin, H. B. Stanton, J. H. Greene 
jon GAMBLING and INTEMPERANCE, as acaution to 
young nen. On Monday evening (as above,) there 
will be a benefit for J. B. Gough, who will notice his 
signing the Pledge. Dr Jewett will give a Poem, Mr 
Chapin sprak, and Amateurs sing. n2 





fo LADIES’ FAIR. The Ladies of the Bulfinch 
Street Society, (Rev Mr Gray’s,) will hold a Fair at 
the Horticultural Rooms, Tremont Row, on Wednes- 
| day and Thursday, Nov 6 and 7, for the sale of useful 
| and fancy articles, commencing on Wednesday, at 10 
| o'clock, A. M. 

| The object of the Fair is to procure fands for build- 
}ing a Vestry for that Church. n2 

| - REESE I ES 

} 


&3- NOTICE. 








The return of revenue for the quarter ending 
Oct. 10, shows an increase on the customs, ‘* the 
true pivot of prosperity,” of £473,347 over the 


The semi-annual mecting of ‘The | "oat 


HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 
GIOUS MISCELLANY, No CXXVI, fur No- 
vember 1844. 
—CONTENTS— 
Art 1. Protestantism in France. 
. The Mystical Element in Religion. 
. Lives of English Unitarians. 
. The Transcendental Doctrine of Self-reli- 
ance. 
Christian Worship in the Early Ages. 
Memoirs of Worcester. 
Our Religious Times. 
Niagara. 
- Christian Doctrines. 
10. Notices of Recent Publications. 
11. Intelligence. ~ 
12. Letter from 8. H. Dickson, M. D. 
WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 
118 Washington st. 


wr 


SONAR ps 


n2 





EW BOOKS. The American Almanac and Re- 
pository of Useful Knowiedge, vol 16, 1845. 
Peubody’s Lectures on Christian Doctrine, 2d edi- 
tion, with additions, 12mo. 
Emerson’s Essays, second series to match the first, 
16mo. 
Notes on Cuba, by a Physician, 12mo. : 
Sparks’ American Biography, vol 3, new series, 
16mo. 
Buckingham’s Devotional Exercises, new edition, 
with additions, 16mo. 
Greek and Roman Metres, by Professors Beck and 
Felton, 12mo. 
Latin Syntax, new edition with additions, by Pro- 
fessor Beck, 12mo. 
Published and for saleby JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington, opposite School street. — n2 





ONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE, for No- 
vember. Just published by L. C. BOWLES, 
118 Washington st. 
—CONTENTS— 
Spiritual Kindred, 
Old Martha. 
Industry, its Reputableness and its Advantages. 
Trust in God, the Sure Foundation of Human Hap- 
piness, a Sermon by Rev John Cordner. 
Youth. 
Christian Faithfulness. 
Address toa Christian Society. 
Intelligence. 
Installation and Dedication at Albany, N. Y. 
Dedication at Norwich, Ct. 
Convention at Albany. 
Theological School at Meadville, Penn. 
Convention of the Episcopal Church. 
N R. PHILLIPS’S SERVICE BOOK—Third 


Thousand. This day published, a new stereo- 





compiled by 8. C. Phillips. This book is now in use 
in twenty-one Societies, and the great demand for it 
having already exhausted the first edition of 2000 
copies, has induced the publisher to stereotype it. 
Published by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 


n2 





JURNESS’ FAMILY PRAYERS. 400 copies 
of Domestic Worship, by Rev W. H. Furness, 2d 
stereotype edition. Reeeived and for sale low by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, oppo- 
site School st. nz 





NEW GAME, by the Author of. Dr Busby. The 
LN Race of Improvement, by the author of the im- 
;proved and illustrated Game of Dr Busby. This 
| Game is designed to instruct as well as to amuse. It 
is got up in beautiful style, at a great expense, and is 
one of the most attractive things of the kind ever pub- 
ished. This day published by W. CROSBY, 118 


Washing-on st. n2 








’ 1 % 
0 rs the ge aay ro oe Housekeeping (roods, Ke. 
jand others in Nerina J merica,’ wi 7c holden ti bos- > e « -. : ha 
| ton on Thursday next, Nov 7, in the Hall of the Life | FENUE subscribers offer to their customers and the 
Insurance Co., No 50 State street, at 10 o’clock, A. | public, at their NEW AND SPLENDID SALES- 
|M. FRANCIS PARKMAN, Sec’y. | ROOMS, ’ - 
{| n2 NO. 333 WASHINGTON STREET, 
| {Gj SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. The ane Corner of West Street, 


| urer of the Sunday School Society acknowledges the 
| receipt of Ten Dollars from the Teachers of the Sun- 
,}day School in Lancaster, to constitute their Pastor, 


| Rev E. H. Sears, a Life Member of the Society. A | 


Certificate will be forwarded. n2 





WARRIAGES. 





| 
| 
' a 
| 

Boston, to Miss Alice P, Furbush of Wells, Me. 

| 27th inst, at the Pitts Street Chapel, by Rev R. C. 
| Waterston, Mr William A. Hanson to Miss Hannah 
Ss. ¢ ‘lapp, both of Boston. 


| 
24th, at Grace Church, by Rev Clement M. Butler, 


| both of Boston. 


| dort 
| 


son ty Miod Mary Be Bicct. 
2s8thult, by Rev Mr Rogers, Dr Alonzo S. Grenville 

of Cambridge, to Miss Emily S. Bell. 

| Tn Chelsea, on Sunday evening, 29th ult, by Rev G. | 
M. Rice, Mr R. A. Vinal to Miss A. L. Peirce, both 
of C. | 

On Wednesday evening, 30th alt, by Rev C. Stetson 

j of Medford, Mr Carpenter Staniels of Chelsea, to Mrs 
Charlotte S. 'Tatt of M. 

In Charlestown, 22d ult, Horace G. Hutchins, Esq. 
of the firm of Wiley & Hutchins of this cite, to Miss 
Julia H., daughter of John Hurd, Esq. of C. | 

| In Newton, Oct 23, Mr Robert L. Day of this city. 
to Miss Mary Ann, daughter of Joseph W. Goddard, | 
Esq. of N. | 
| In Andover, 10th ult, Mr J. Blackmer, of Ridgebu- 
jty, Orange co., N. Y., to Miss Elizabeth W., daugh- 
} ter of Hon A. Abbott of A, ; 
| In Bridgewater, 234 ult, by Rev Mr Pope of Kings 
ton, Mr Charles M. Reed of Boston, to Miss Mary E. 
| Cushing, danghter of Jonathan Cushing, Esq. of B. 


| 
| 


| 
| DEATHS, | 





In this city, 29th ult, Margaret, consort of the late 
| Jona Kilton, 84. 
28h ult, Miss Charlotte Ann, daughter of Dr Stephen 
| Ball of Northberough, 25. 
24th ult, Elizabeth, widow of the late President Ap- 
pleton of Bowdoin College, 64. 
In Kast Cambridge, Oct 26, Sarah Groce, only 
child of Henry Louis and Mary Elizabeth H.G. Stone, 
| 6 mos and 24 days. 
In Roxbury, 24th ult, Miss Harriet S. Dorr, 28. 
| Ta Cambridgeport, on Sunday evening last, Miss 
| Caroline B. Pool, 42. A 
| 
| 
| 





In ¢ ‘harlestown, 25th ult, George E:, son of George | 
H. Clark, 5 yrsand 2 mos; 
j ter of Joshua Goodridge, 2 yrs and 8 mos; 29th, Ann} 
) Eliza, daughter of Abel Barker, 5 yrs. 
| In Waltham, 24th ult, Solomon Childs, Esq. 82. 
§ to Dedham, 15thult, Mary B., wife of Mr Friend 
| Tilden of Boston, 28. 
In Amesbury, 27th ult, Mr Hezekiah Colby, 76. 


18th ult, Emily S., daugh- | 


Thomas C, koster, 54. 


| In Dorchester, 29th ult, Arnold F. Welles, Esq, on- 
ly son of Hon John Welles, 37. 
In West Cambridge, 
on, 15. 
In Mansfield, 17th ult, Mrs Mary Pratt, wife of the 
Hon Solomon Pratt, 62. : 
In Southboro’, 25th ult, of typhus fever, Mr Samuel 
Whipple, 43. . 
In Franklin, 29th ult, of consumption, Miss Harriet 


25th ult, Rebecca J. Thomp- 


In this city, by Rev Mr Gray, Mr Jesse Curtis of | 


In this city, by Rev J.T. Sargent, Mr Levi W. | 


| own trade, ofevery quality 


| SHAWLS, 
'VELVETS, 
) CRAPES, 


lan extensive assortment of Dry Goods, adapted to 
jfamily use, embracing a great variety, ordered ex- 
|pressiy, of superior materials and best fabrics for 
great service. 


—AMONG WHICH WILL BE FouND— 

| LINEN SHEETINGS BLANKETS AND 
| —Russia, Scotch, Barns- | QUILTS—Bath, Whit- 
j ley and Irish Linen Sheet- | ney, Gott’s and Rose 


Blankets ,of all sizes, from 
cradle and crib to single 
and largest sized double 
bed, of every price and 
quality manufactured ; Su- 
perfine, Marseilles and 
Toilet Quilts, and patent 
Imperial Counterpanes, of 
every size; 8-4 Quilts and 
Blankets for ship berths. 

FLANNELS—Ot Fng- 
lish, Welch, French and 
American  manuiacture, 
many of them warranted 
oot to shrink, of every 
width from 3-4 to 6-4 and 
all qualities; bleached and 
unbleached Cotton Flan- 
nels; colored do for Lin- 
ings; red,yellowand green 
wool Flannels; Salisbury 
figured do. ‘ 

CLOTHS FOR BOYS 
WEAR—Consisting of 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres, 
Doeskins,Erminets,Cash- 
meretts, Gambroons, &c. 

COTTONS—Bleached 
and br’n Sheetings, Shirt- 
ingsand Pillow Case Cot- 
tons, of every width, qual- 
ity, and style of finish, em- 
bracing the greatest varie- 
ty to be found at any one 
store in the city, all of 
which are received direct 
from the mavufacturer’s 
agents and will be sold at 
the lowest prices. 


| ings, embracing all widths 
from 1} to 3 yards wide. 
PILLOWCASE LIN- 
| ENS—Of all qualities ,9-8 
jand 5-4 wide. 
| SHIRTING LINENS, 
| 7-8 and 4-4 Irish Shirting 
avens, of the most ap- 
,proved fabric and finish, 
| imported expressly for our 








| from low to extra superfine 
for collars. 

TOW ELLING—-3-4 
wide Seotch, Irish, Eng- 
lish, and Barnsley heavy 
Diaper inevery variety of 
figure; Damask and Huck- 
abuck ‘Towelling in the 
piece; 4-8, 5-8 and 3-4 
best Russia Diapers; Irish 
birds-eye Diapers. 

TABLE LINEN—Sat- 
in and double Satin Dam- 
ask Table Cloths, from 14 
to 6 yards long, with Nap- 
Kins and Doyhes to match ; 
colored Damask Doylies; 
Russia, Scotch and Barns- 
ley Table Diaper and 
Damask by the yard, all 
linen—prices very low. 

TABLE AND PIANO 
CLOTHS—4-4 to 12-4 
colored Damask Table and 
Piano Cloths; French em- 
bossed dodo; 6-4, 7-4 and 
8-4 colored damask and 
plaid Table Covering in 
the piece. 





Brown Linen Stair Covering. 
Linen Draggets and Cramb Cloths. 

Ia addit on to the above will be found a variety of 
CLOAK, DRESS AND FANCY GOODs, 
—COMPRISING— 

THIBET CLOTHS, 
DRAP DE ETAT, 

GALA PLAIDS, 

CALICOES, 
HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, 
KERCHIEFS, 


SILKS, 


BOMBAZINES, 
MERINOS, 
ALPACCAS, 





CASH. DE LAINES, CAMBRICS, 
CASH. DE ECOSSE, MUSLINS, 
REPP CASHMERES, | CRAVATS, 
MOUs. DE LAINEs, 
And every other article of useful and fashionable 


Goods. 


A complete assortment of 


MOURNING ARTICLES, 


always on band. 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN. 


customers, with this object in view, purchasers will at 


A. Pond, 18. all times find polite and attentive Salesmen to exhibit 


In Sterling, Oct 15, Alonzo Morse, 26; 16th, Geo. 


In Leominster, 22d ult, Mr Jonas Kendall, 87. 





ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No 25, for Novem- ' 
4 ber 2. 


our Goods, and every article warranted to be whatit is | 
recommended. Our known facilities for purchasing 
in this and the New York markets will enable us to 
sell as cheap as any other dealers in the city. Sam- 
ples freely given, and ( 


4 ? P 
or examtnation, 


Boston, Sept. 28, 1844. 


at 
| 


goods sent to any partof the city 
W.&L 


Sw. 





—CONTENTS— 

English prejudices; The Peace King; Sacrifice of 
British Ambassadors ; ‘Our Family, chaps 12, 13, 14, 
15; Graefenberg, or a True Report of the Water- 
Cure; Rambles at Rio; Quaker Mission to the Mau- 
ritius and South Africa; A Chapter in the History of 
ohn Company; A Visit to Niagara; The Ericsson 
Propeller; A Musical Revolution; Explosions and 
Explosive Compounds; Commerce of the American 
Lakes; Revue des Deux Mondes; Frederika Bremer; 
French Philosophy and the Freuch Church; Treland 
and O’Connell; France and Morocco; Europe, Asia 
Africa; Punch; Poetry; Scraps. ‘ 


Published by T. H. CARTER & CO., 1184 Wash- 





r\HE CHILD’S FRIEND for November. 


Mrs E. 
LL L. Follen, Editor. 


i 

—CONTENTS— | 
Patience ; 
Albert Durer; 
The Three Sons; 
The Two Little Friends; 
Incident on Board a Steamboat; 
The Sabbath is Here; 
Prinus Alderia, or the Five Wishes; 
Extract of Natural History; 
The Deaf Mutes ; 





ington st. n2 The first Ushappiness. 
This Work has recently commenced a new vol. and 
we NO. EXAMINER, for November, the numbers have been enlarged twelve pages, mak- 
—CONTENTS— ing 48 pages to each number, and two vols a year of 
Protestantism in France: 288 pages each, 12mo. Terms $1,50 per annum. 
The Mystical Element in Religion: The back Vols. 1 and 2 are for sale, neatly bound in 
Lives of English Unitarians: cloth, or subscribers can be furnished with them in ex- 
The Transcendental Doctrine of Self-reliance : change for the Nos. by paying the cost of the binding. 
Christian Worship in the Early Ages: 026 z 
Memoirs of Worcester: 
Our Religions Times: I ARVARD CATALOGUE. A Catalogue of the 
Niagara: Officers and Students of Harvard University for 


Christian Doctrines: 

Notices of Recent Publications, &e. &e. 

§- Price four dollars per year. Subscriptions re- | 1 

134 Wash- 
n2 





O GERMAN STUDENTS. Follen’s Practical 


Follen’s German Reader, for oy rng 
) ‘ 
Follen’s German Grammar and Reader are consid- 


which, the 


the academical year 1844-5, pp 62. 
lished and for sale by JAMES MUNROE 


| pee ee a ESSAYS, 2d Series, 


son, 1 vol, 16mo, pp 314, to match 
Grammar of the German Language. For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
ington, opposite School st. 


Testaments, various sizes and styles of binding, some 
ver 
ditions, and has B 


This day pub- 
& CO., 

026 

—_ _ if 


34 Washington, opposite School street. 
This day 





type edition of the Service Book for Sunday Schools, *| 


| 
{3 We wish to make all who call upon us, regular | * 


Just published, by L. C. | 
Bowes, 118 Washington St. 


LAR TALES. 








br dian CLASSES FOR LADIES. Mr. 

ApamM, formerly of Harvard University, pro- 
oses to commence a series of classes in Boston for } 
adies whe have completed the usual course of study in 
the higher schools. The branches of knowledge to 
which the attention of the classes willbe directed, are 
English Literature, General History, and the Philoso- 
phy of the Mind. ' ; 

The First Class on the structure, history, and litera- 
ture of the English Language, will begin on Tuesday, 
the 22d inst, in an apartment of the TRemorr Trem- 
PLE, and will continue twomonths. Meetings will be 
held twice a week, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, in the 
forenoon, and at each meeting from two to three hours 
will be devoted to Lectures, Readings, and other Ex- 
ercises. 

The Second and Third Classes will commence re- 
spectively at the close of Decemberand February next. 

Applications for admission to any or all of the class- 
es and for information respecting the course of instruc- 
tion and terms, may be made to Mr. Adam, at his res- 
idence, No 2 Bumstead Place. 

October 12, 1844. 


URSE WANTED. A middle aged woman is 
LN wanted ina family, three miles from the city, as 
a Nurse, and to do sewing. Good recommendations 
will be required. 
Also, a Chambermaid. Address Box 1212, through 
the Post Office, with reference, &c., and immediate 
attention, with answer, will be given. 


None but Americans need apply. tf 019 


SWAN’S PRIMARY SCHOOL READING BOOKS. 


The Primary School Reader, Part 1. 





The Primary Schoo! Reader, Part 2. 
The Prim+ry School Reader, Part 3. 
— series of Books, completed a few months 
| since, has already been introduced into the public 
schools of Charlestown, Cambridge, Roxbury, Spring- 
field, Dorchester, Dedham, and many other towns.— 
The third part is used in the grammar schools ef this 
city. 

Also, just published, The Grammar School Reader, 
by William D. Swan, Principal of the Mayhew Gram- 
mar School, Boston. 

{Extract from the Records of the School Committee of 
Roxbury. ] 

‘Ia School Committee, Sept 23, 1844, Ordered, that 
Swan’s Grammar School Reader take the place of 
Worcester’s Third Part in the public Schools in this 
town. Attest: JOSHUA SEAVER, See’y.’ 

Published and for sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
112 Washington st. ol9 








YHURCH MUSIC. ‘The Boston Musical Educa- 
| tion Society’s Collection of Church Music. Ed- 
| ited by B. F. Baker, Director of the Music at the Rev 
Mr. Gannett’s, and 1. B. Woodbury, Organist and 
| Director of the Music at the Odeon and Bromfield 
| street Churches. Sixth edition. 
| This edition has been thoroughly revised by the Au- 
thors, and many new and classical composition have 
been added which warrant the publishers in saying 
| that itis equal if not superior to any collection of 
| Church Music, published in this country. Recom- 
| mendations have heen received from the most eminent 
| professors and teachers of music throughout the United 
| States speaking in the very highest terms in favor of 
| this work, and the National Musical Convention of 
| 1843 passed a resolution by a unanimous vote, recom- 
| mending itto Choirs, Select Societies, and the family 
| cirele. c 
‘There are upwards of thirty different metres besides 
select pieces, suchas Chants, Anthems, Choruses 
/Quartettes, Duets, Hymns, and the service for the 
| Episcopal Church. With the exception of one or two 
' pieces, the Music is original, which is presamed will 
meetthe wishes of the musical public—not that new 
music is better than old, but it was thought that the 
old books might be used when old music was wanted. 
The work is now introduced into most of the prin- 
}cipal churches in Boston, and many throughout the 
country, and has been used for the last two years in 
some choirs, exclusively. " 
| Choirs and individuals abyut purchasing new books, 
‘are respectfully invited to call and examine the work 
before purchasing. 
Published and sold, wholesale and retail, hy SAX- 
| TON, PEIRCE & CO., 1334 Washington st. 019 
j 


| 
| 
| 
| 





NEY GAMES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. Ww. 
| LN Crossy, has in preparationand nearly ready 
The Race of Improvement, designed for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of children, by the author of Dr 
| Busby. 
| It will be got up in beautiful style, with a cover ele- 
| gantly engraved and printed in gold, and will be found 
_ of the most attractive games of the season. 
. », the Strife of Genius, by Mrs Tuthill. This 
| Game is played with 60 Cards on which are the names 
of the greatest Generals, Statesmen, Poets, Novelisis, 
Painters, Sculptors, &c., with dates relating to their 
birth and the most remarkable events in their lives— 
a very pretty and usefal entertainment for young peo- 
ple. WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 118 Washington 


strect. 
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ALUABLE RELIGIOUS BOOKS. Dewey’s 
Discourses; Channings Works, in 6 vols; Reli- 
| gious Consolation, edited by E. 8. G.; The Divine 
Life, by Wm. Law, introductory notice by Rev J. 
Freeman Clarke; The Child in Heaven; The Future 
Life of the Good; Sacred Paths, or Life in Prospect 
of Immortality, &c. &e. Published by JOSEPH 
DOWE, 22 Court street. isBw ol) 


7) MERSON’S ESSAYS, 2d Series. Essays of 
hs Ralph Wallo Emerson, 2d series, this dav pub- 
lished; for sale by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington 
street. ol9 





‘> ISBY’S INK, manufactured for the subscriber, 
| by Smith & Crosby, Druggists. This article will 
i; be found to be equal, if not superior, to any other in 
| the market, as ro acid is used in the manufacture, nor 
does it contain any article that will corode or injure 
'metallie pens. Sold by the gross, dozen or single bot- 
tle, by W. CROSBY, 118 Washingtonst. 019 
\TJXHE PASTOR’S PRESENT, by Dr. Flint. A 
; Present froma Pastor to his Young Parishioners, 
in Ten Discourses, urging upon them an early and 
earnest attention to Religion, by James Flint, D. D., 
) 12mo; published by WM. CROSBY, 118 Washing- 
ton st. ol9 








(PQVuE BIRTH DAY; A Sequel to the Well Spent 
3 Hour, by Mrs E. L. Follen, 18mo. 

Sunday School Cor versations on some of the inter- 
| esting subjects recorded inthe New Testament, by 
the author of James ‘Talbot, The Factory Boy, &c. A 
| few copies, balance of the edition, just received at 
CROSBY’S, 118 Washington st. 019 


|] ETTER PAPER. 


} 
' 
| 








$1,25 to $3,00 a Ream for 
4 Letter Paper, ruled and plain. For sale by JO- 
| SEPH DOWE, 22 Court street. is3w 019 


} —_ —<— = 
| FOPULAR AND USEFUL. Every Lady her 
} own Flower Gardener; Kitchen Garden Directo- 
ity; Complete Cook; Frugal Housewife; Complete 
Florist; Miss Leslie’s French Cookery; Complete 
Confectioner; Ladies Companion to the Flower Gar- 
;den; Flora’s Lexicon; Flora’s loterpreter; New 
| England Fruit Book ; American Orchardist; Cobbett’s 
| Advice; Cottage Economy. For sale, wholesale and 
retail, at 1334 Washington street, by SAXTON, 
| PEIRCE & CO, 026 








HAVE now in Store one of the most extensive 

stocks and the largest variety of FUR GOODS to 
be found in New England.—MUFFS, BOAS, TIP- 
PETTS, &c. made to order at short notice. Whule- 
sale Rooms, 2d and 34d stories. 

The readers of this paper are respectfully invited to 
call atthe Old Stand, 173, Washington st. 

s2l ist W. M. SHUTE. 








URDOCH’S GYMNASIUM, or Calisthenic 

N Academy, for Ladies and Gentlemen, and Youth 

of both sexes, at Boylston Hall, is now open. Ladies* 

hours from 9§ to 12 M., and from 3to.54 P.M. Gen- 

tlemen’s hours from sunrise to 9 A. M., 124 to 2, and 

from 6 to 10 P. M. 

J. E. MURDOCH, Proprietor. 

Visitors admitted on application to the Superintend- 
ent. At 026 








XHURCH MUSIC. The American Harp, a col- 
C lectionof new and original Church Music, ar- 
ranged and composed by Charles Zeuner. A new 
edition of this valuable work just published and for 
saleat SIMPKINS’S Book and Stationery Rooms, 
21 Tremont Row. 026 





OR THE FAMILY AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. MRS. HOFLAND’S POPU- 
Energy; Moderation; Integrity; 


Decision. The popular demand for the two first have 


already called for new issues, which can now be sup- 
plied, wholesale and retail, in paper, 25 cents—cloth 
gilt, 374 cents. 


The four works will be sent by P. O. 
w otherwise, for $1. 026 





Essays, 2d series, by R. W. Emer- 

the first series.— 

134 Wash- 
026 


published. 


XFORD BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS.-— 


Just received, an invoice of English Bibles and 


For sale by W. CROS- 
026 


rich, with gold clasps. 
» 118 Washington st. 





Harvard University. The Ger- 
and 


New editions published and for aale at’ SIMP- 








HOMPSON’S SEASONS, illustrated and ele- 
gantly bound, 1 vol, 8vo, London. 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, illustrated, 1 vol, roy- | a 
al 8vo, London. Just received by W. CROSBY, 118 
Washington st. 





026 


struction and amusement of Children. 
with upwards of 100 engravings. Just J ; 
Received and for sale at SIMPKINS'S Book ‘and 
Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremout Row. 


and early history, a desert 
— | try, its population, reset 
tutions and the manners @ ston 
with directions to travellers visiting 


RS SIGOURNEY’S NEW WORK. The 
- Child’s Book in Prose and Poetry, for the in- 
Embellished 


Just published.— 


026 





NOTES ON CUBA. This day published, Notes 
4 


an account of its discovery 
ption of the face of the coun- 
irces and weather; its insti- 
nd customs of its inhabitants, 
the Island. By 
For sale by JAS 


on Cuba, containing 


1 vol, pp 370, 12mo. 
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MUNROE & CO,, 134 Washington, opposite ons 
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date wes Mr. G, Stirling, of Craigbarnet Place, 





will occur. The Jews, who, in the first advent of 
a Messiah, expected ¢ powerful prince, to conquer 
the Romans, and resure the national glory of Judea, 
were not more gross|) external in their application 
of the prophecies, thar are most of the theological 
commentators on the second advent. Y et, uncon- 
scious of the limitatim of their own vision, they 
speak with patronizirg compassion of the blindness 


occupations of pastoral and agricultural life, Is ’ : hose letter in 
and who without them searce'y could have ex- | szennoxtown, an extract from whose letter 


isted. Of the two kinds, the alpaca, as before reference to his little pet, two months old, and 
Of the s, alpaea, OD ws 
stated, is evidently the most valuable; as, be- | born 1 his own estate, we have it in our pow 
sides furnishing a wholesome and nutritious | to sudjoin. : 
food, it yields a fine and glossy wool, which | August 12, My chief reason for delaying to 
might easily be made the staple commodity of a | Ao5wer your letter was my wish to see what 


HE subscribers offer t 
public, at their NEW 
ROOMS, 


NO. 333 WASHIN 
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POETRY. 


[For the Registers] 
HYMNS ADAPTED TO MUSIO, No. 2. 
CONSOLATIONS FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


Tuxe—Lena. new manufacture, and by thus opening another | would take place at our Highland agricultural | oF the Jews. If men applied half as much common 
4 show, which took place at Glasgow. The! sence to thelr theologeal investigations, as they do 


source of trade, help to remove that pressure 
which bears so heavily upon various classes 1p 
the community.’ 

‘ By trials commenced more t | 
years ago, it is equally placed beyond doubt | 
that this animal may, without any great diffi- | 
culty, be naturalized among us, and made to | newspapers. 


to every other subject, they could not worship a 
God, who, having fil’ed this world with millions of 
his children, would fnally consign them all to eter- 
nal destruction, except a few who could be induced 
to believe in very dificult and doubtful explana- 
tions of prophecies hinded down to us through the 
long lapse of ages, s 
There is, however, a deeper cause for this ex- 
citement, than blind theological teaching. The old 
heavens and the oldearth are — away. In 
other words, the religious sentiment 0 christendom 


great day of the exhibition was upon Thursday, 
| the Sth instant, and certainly it was one of the 
han twenty-five | most splendid shows of firs/-rate stock, | believe 
( ‘ever seen in Scotland ; but I need not dilate 
upon it, as you will see it fully reported in the 
My alpacas, with the youngster, 
propagate ; and every day the facilities and the ; were the only ones exhibited. pe — —_ 
efficacy of the scheme to adopt it, become more ) admired ; and, indeed, latterly, they pommel 
apparent. The hardy nature and contented dis- | attraction of the immense multitude congrega- 


Weep no more for joys departed, 


Child of sorrow, broken hearted, 


great service. 





Still in Providence confide. grees. mete 
—Russia, Scotch, Barns- 
ley and Lrish Linen Sheet- 
ings, embracing all widths 
from 1} to 3 yards wide. 
PILLOWCASE LIN- 
ENS—Of all qualities ,9-8 
and 5-4 wide. 


SHIRTING LINENS. 


Wisdom, all events controlling, 
Mercy every grief consoling, 


Will for all thy wants provide. 


Though deep poverty may grieve thee, 


Though decease of friends bereave thee, 





ted together in the show-ground. ‘The young 















Thou art rich in God, thy friend; 
Every fleeting joy resigning, 
Bear . ach loss without repining ; 


Earthly sorrows have an end. 


Though thine age, or youth may languish, 

There is One, who knows thine anguish, 
Who from every ill can save ; 

Every deep disease subduing, 

All thy vital powers renewing, 


Make thee triumph o’er the grave. 


position of the alpaca, cause it to adapt itself to 
almost any soil or situation, provided the heat 
is not oppressive, and the air pure. ‘The best 
| proof of its hardiness is its power to endure cold, 
damp, hunger, and thirst, vicissitudes to which 
it is constantly exposed on its native mountains; 
while its gentle and docile qualities are evinced 
in its general habits of affection towards its 
keeper.’ 

‘ No animal in the creation is less affected by 
| thechanges of climate and food, nor is there any 
one to be found more easily domiciliated than 
this. 


It fares well while feeding below the 


| wish of the committee that its likeness should 
| be taken, but the day was unfortunately wet and 
| cold, and it being so young, | was afraid to al- 
‘low it to remain, and sent it home. Hlowever, 
it is quite well and was nothing the worse for 
| its journey to Glasgow, and its long confinement 
in the show-yard. Notwithstanding the bad 
day, the number of spectators was Immense , 
and, so far as I heard, no accident happened. 


| 

! 

} 

lone was particularly admired, and it was the 
5 

| 


is changing ; and of course old theological opinions, 
which are merely the garb of sentiments, are every- 
where falling off, lite tattered and ill-fitting gar- 
ments. As the charch changes, the state inevita- 
bly changes, too; ard the civil and social condition 
of man is slowly ascending toa higher plane. 

This is felt, even by those who deprecate it, and 
would avert it, if they could; and pressing thus on 
the universal consciousness, its ultimate and most 
external form is Millerism. ‘Che coming of a new 
heaven and a new earth cannot reveal itself to their 
apprehension through any other medium, than the 
one in which they announce it. L. M. Cc. 


7-8 and 4-4 Irish Shirting 


Linens, of the most ap- 


proved fabric and finish, 


imported expressly for our 


own trade, ofevery quality 


from low to extra superfine 
for collars. 
TOWELLING—-3-4 
wide Scotch, Lrish, Eng- 
lish, and Barnsley heavy 
Diaper inevery variety of 
figure ; ste | and Huck- 
abuck ‘Towelling in the 
piece; 4-8, 5-8 and 3-4 





} 
LETTER FROM NEW YORK- | 
‘Last Saturday, Ole Bull, after an absence ofa | 
few months, gave a concertat Niblo’s; and I heard 
him with even more delight, than when his music | 
first took me by surprise. 1 thought he play ed bet- 
| ter than ever before; and judging by the deep still- 
| ness of a very full house, and occasional irrepressi- | 
| ble outbursts of applause, there were very many of 
the same opinion, ‘To me, the great charm about | 
his music always has been its resemblance to Na- 
ture herself. Gushing and spontaneous, having its | \ I 
own wild will, ever fresh and various, as creation. | century from this time the territory of the Unit- | Ppa BLE AND PIANO 
1 feel profound compassion for the few who can-) ed States will contain a population of three hun-| CLOTHS—4-4 to 12-4 
not hear him thas, because they lose so great a joy, dred millions, and that in less than fifty years it | colored Damask Table and 
for the poor satisfaction of having more science than | wil] contain a Aundred millions. is indeed inter- | Piano Cloths; French em- 
music in their souls. 1 imagine, however, that esting, and shews in a striking light the magni- bossed dodo; 6-4, 7-4 and 
those who go to weigh and measure his genius by | tude of the responsibility of those who have a Ng oe or and 
their own critical skill, usually forget their errand. | mae whe what feemiaties’ tae Wen declines of pla _ Table Covering in 
If there are any who do not, I pity them, as I do | his sent Maanihiic ee ee ee ae the piece. 
those critics who, amid the everleaping life and ro- | YS Mghty Hepubhe in their hands. jhe 
mantic richness of Shakspeare, can perceive nothing | culations do not seem to be extravagant, and are | 
but his violation of the unities. probably very near the truth. ‘ 
1 was particularly enchanted with a Fantasia em- | _In 1840 the \nited States had a population of | 
bodying his Recollections of Scotland. Most of the | 17,068, 666. Allowing its future increase to | 
tunes I could distinguish only through a mist, they | be at the rate of 331-3 per cent. for each suc- 
whirled after each other so rapidly, and were twin- | ceeding period of ten years, we shall number, 
ed together with such a graceful arabesque of vari- = in 1940,303,101,641. Past experience war- 
ations. But the whole of Scotland’s heart seemed | yants us to expect this increase. In 1790, our 
to be poured forth in it, The plaintive voice of do- |) yyomber was 3.9 Supposing it to have 
mesic love, among a serious and earnest people; | jnereased each decade. in the ratio of 13 1-3 
the reverential feeling of a mountain race ; the pride per cent., it would, in 1840, have ieee Oe 
of ancestral clans; the stern strength of Presbyteri- 16,560, 255; being more than half a milhon 
anism; the marching of regiments through the ‘ os FF ete 7 : 
. : less than ovr actua! number, as shown by the 
Highlands, to the shrill sound of the bagpipe; the Vr; = , Yves 
free voice of the bunter, over the hillsand tar awa’; | COPSUS. With 306,000,000, we should have 
all these were distinctly uttered. When I heard | Jess than 150 to the square mile for our whole 
i territory, and but 220 to the square mile for our 


this expressive Fantasia, | imagined for the first 
time, how the angels could tell a nation’s history in organized stites and territories. England has | 
300 to the square mile. It does not, then, seem | 


entleman said to| prebable that our progressive increase will be 
jiaterially coecked within the one hundred 
years under consideration. At the end of that 
period Canada will probably number at least 
20,000 000. Tf we suppose the portion of our 
country east and west of the Appalachian chain 
of mountains, known as the Atlantic slope, to 
possess at that time 40,000,000, or near five 
times it present number, there will be left 260,- 
000,000, for tae great central region between 
the Appalachian and Rocky mountains, and be- 
tween the Gul! of Mexico and Canada, and for 
the country west of the Rocky mountains. A|l- 
lowing the Oregon Territory ‘ 10,000,000, there 


Trust in Him throug! every trial; snowy mantle which envelopes the summits, [Boston Courier. 
and for several months in the year clothes the 
sides of the Andes. As before shown, it as- 
cends the rugged and rarely trodden mountain 
path with perfect safety, sometimes climbing 
the slippery erag in search of food, and at oth- 
ers instinctively seeking it on the heath, or in 
rocky dells shattered by the wintry storm ; at 
the same time that, when descending, it habit- 
uates itself to the wet and dreary ranges on the 
lowlands, so Jong as it is not exposed to the in- 
tense rays of the sun.’ 

‘Many of ournorthern hills would try the 
constitution of any sheep, and yet there the 
weather is neverso Inclement or so variable as 
on the Cordilleras of Peru. With so many ad- 
vantages, why then shall not the alpaca have an 
opportunity of competing with the black-taced 
sheep, the only breed that can exist in those 
wild and inhospitable lands? Of the two, the 
stranger would fare best on scanty and seattered 
food, at the same time affording to the owner a 
far better remuneration. When ordinary sheep 
are removed from a cold toa warm climate, the 
wool becomes thin and coarse, until at length 
it degenerates into hair. ‘This is the ease with 
those taken from England to the West India Is- 
lands; whereas the merineos conveyed from 
Spain to Peru, and bred upon the Andes slopes, 
yield a fleece which, when well dressed, is pre- 
ferred by the manufacturer to that of the parent 
stock.’ 

‘ As regards thealpaca, we bring a Janigerous 
animal from a dreary and barren situation to one 
equally well suited to its habitsand at the same 
time infinitely healthier and better for feeding. 
The re sult, therefore, cuuld not failto be faver- 
able. The atmospheric changes in our climate 
can have little or no influence en an animal con- 
stitutionally hardy and so well coated: and by 
the aduption of this stock we not only secure to 
ourselves a new raw material for vur manufac 
tures, but also an additional provision of butch- 
er’s meat.’ 

‘lf the animals take to the soil, and this, 
before ubserved, they have done even in situa- 
tions by no means well chosen, an increased 
' ! weight of both fleece and careass must fellow. 
An improvement in the quality of the wool may 
be equally looked for ; abundantly prov- 
ed that pasture has a influence on 
fineness than climate. le, 
fail to grow longer, if the animal has a regular 
and, for reasons 


best Russia Diapers; Lrish 
birds-eye Diapers. 
TABLE LINEN—Sat- 
in and double Satin Dam- 
ask Table Cloths, from 14 


Ask, and fear no stern denial; 


LOOK AHEAD. 





























































































He with love paternal hears. 


Nought the chil! of God can sever | 








From his everlasting favor, 
| Kins and Doylies to match ; 
colored Damask Doylies; 

The following calculations, wade up for! Russia, Seotch and Barns- 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, have astartling | !ey Table Diaper and 


mp Damask by the yard, all 
‘ an res c d thin a) * te ; . 
and powerful interest. ‘To think that with Irvin tp lag tl 


Who will wipe away thy tears. « We UNITED STATES. 


MOUNT AUBURN, 


BY MRS. MATILDA P. HUNT. 


A crowd—a gathered multitude ave there— 


But silence mid the thronging ranks doth dwell; 
There sounds no paean’s swell, no voice of prayer, 
No strain of eloquence, no battle knell; 
No deep, low murmur, and no voice of mirth 


Sweeps through that peopled dwelling of the earth. 


The votaries of science there are met, 
But speak no word of greeting—all is still; 


The chosen friends each other there forget— 


Linen Druggets and Cru 
Ia addit on to the above 


The throbbing heart of love is hushed and chill; esos 


! SILKS, 
SHAWLS, 
VELVETS, 
CRAPES, 
BOMBAZINES, 
MERINOS, 
ALPACCAS, 

CASH. DE LAINES, 
CASH. DE ECOSSE, 
REPP CASHMERES, 
MOUS. DE LAINES, 


The frown of hatred there is laid asi 


e, 
And from the pallid cheek the tear is dried. 
The mother’s tender care hath ceased to watch, 


hd 
<i 


Though pale, her infant at her side is placed; ,827. 

The sire’s unconscious eye no glance doth catch 
Of her whose beauty his proud mansion graced ; 

Though the fair daughter of his love is near, 


He heeds no more her presence, once so dear. 


And are not these the forms that midst us moved | Goods 
A complete assortment « 


MOURNING 


always on hand. 


Through the glad portals of life’s joyous state? 
And are not these the beings that we loved, 

The good, the beautiful, the brave, the great? music. B 

As I came from the concert, a g 
me, with earnest warmth, **You have written too 
tamely about him.’’ Lthanked bun cordially for 
my own dispargement; for 1 had often felt, and then 
more than ever, how poor and meagre were all my 
efforts to express what this wonderful music does 


wi 


Why sleeps such frozen stillness on them all 


Through the pale chambers of that crowded hall? 


The spirit that once kindled into life 
The sleeping dust, the mouldering ashes there— = 
recommenced 
for the souls that listen to it. { us tinted elses 
The public are on the tiptoe to hear the new | 
pl ce, intende d to convey his Tmipressions ot Niag- 
ara. It is not yet ready for rehearsal; but he is 
evidently pouring into it the strongest impulses ol 
his earnest soul. It is the grandest compliment he 
could pay toa nation that has received hum se cor- 
dially, thus to embody in music the most magnih- 


cent feature of its scenery. But America, in taking 
the Norwegiin minstrel thus warmly to her heart, ; will be left 250,000,000 for that portion of the 
ean give. His visit American States |ying in the basins of the Mo- 
done, and will do, more than any other cause, to bys . Mississippi and St. Lawrence. Ifto these 
wuken and eatend a deep love of thusic thri ughout | 20.000. ih) for ( ‘anada, we have 270,- 
900,000 as the probable number that will in- 
habit the North American valley at the end of 
the one hundred years, commencing in 1840,— 
or 90,000,000 of this 
country as cultivators 
180,000,000 left for 


That spirit hath gone forth from earth’s dark strife, 


In other worlds, far other scenes to share; sellas cheap as any other 
The soul—the breath of heaven—withdrawn, we find as P ; 
or examination. 


How frail the frame that held the immortal mind. 


Go, ™ in—learn he ncea ke sson, and be Wise . oa oe 
Go, mark those slumbering heaps of honored clay, 
And h 
Those earthly hopes, which taste such deep decay ; 


fio, bi 1 


1 ' it being 
see how vain are all those pes we prize, 
greater 


’ 


its 





‘ > stap also, cannot : ‘ we that she i 
thy spirit seck heaven’s lofties spheres, receives more wih ost as 


OF PEN 


Parts. 


Beyond the bounds of time’s brief, waning vears. alrea- 


Sul 


i 

dy explained, this is more readily met with on 

* our mountains than on those of Peru, where the 
flocks are exposed to great privations.” 

‘In o1 


economic 


ly of suitable food ; : —_ 
: we ad N Three 
the country; and when love eNXists, it soon takes 


All things that are alive are born 





form in science. 
of the heart. 


From Ole Ball, | pass to quite a different form of | 1; hird 
enthusiasm; and the incongruity is so great, thata) "’ “ suppose Das thire, 
crash from a full orchestra is need to break the | PUMmoer to reside In the 


} i there will be 
But, unluckily I cannot there will be 


CHARACTER ¢ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


THE ALPACA. 


her respeets, the alpaca would prove an 
lt is freer from constitution- 

shee] : I ect 
g from repletion and exposure to 


1 
il stock 


\ ' } 
al diseases than ordinary nd less su ea 


al 


jae aT ‘ ar ing Masters can do. 
to those arisin abruptness of the change. and artisans, 


The Alp ica, its Natur liz ition in tl e British I le - . } 2 : c 
’ : ; : ra ~ es } ite tones ‘ould, it suave , the towns, enough to people 360, each contain- 
considered as a National Benefit, and as an Object) Tain; ne ither are its young liable to. thoge aeci- Write tenes. If I could, it would save poor limping e€ to ns, cnoug i | : and at a less cost thant 
fi diate Utility to the F epee M cant lents which befal tt — mt The mothers are language a world of circumlocution. ing half a millon. This does not seem as 1o- Panel os Se hae heen oon 
0 a w tilt Sar the rari r+ . I anulactur- den fe nen Li a hah, rie an hers are \ eaaeiaill ay wae tha day lls slates stig satis i: Dooce cicdible as what the valley uf tne INite, scarcely (that Root’s W riting I 
Ps y ILLIAM TON, dhe oods. r ide at ~eareful nurses : we do thee wuny : ; 2 . 
” . ae sie en provident and car : Aes a ecg easly ac lieved to be appointed for the burning of the world; | 12 miles broad, should have once, as historians 
ones require any aid to enable them to suck, } tell us. contained 20,000 cities, blank books: 


not **positively for the last trme this season,’’ how- 


Ar a moment when the philanthropist, alarm- 
ever, fora majority suppose it will occur on the 22d. 


ed by the results of the last census, and shud- 


"ept 2 the utthng season, these animais , 
Except at the b.; 4 ‘ ocean est one hundred years seem too long to 
stand in need of no extra attention; neither are 


But, | 








rat ha . . nm t - oooh . . y | " \ i] % > * " z »” 
Inmust have ties in his researches which . _ ile riven it ¢ i pint ‘ . pe () > remaining 50,000,000 2,000,000 
: localities, with them would be superfluous. Mr. Miller had given it as his opinion, thatif the slope. f the . Be ’ 





o other vidual could have e re es eagle Mitlied as esnec “ae : Hi eB 9 a alt ahaa : “i a 3 ne 
noo ; “ ‘ - | ive enjoye d, gives ieutionlceneatiicntiie Uiiteenta his aienint' te. prophecy was not fulfilled, as expected, last spring, may reside we L f the Roe ky mountains, leav page with the lesson. I 
his readers to understand that, instead of being t it would occur soon after the autumnal equinox. jng 48,000,000 for the great valley within the | with cuts illustrating ane 


that it does ont often transpire; for which 


reason, and its peculiarly cleanly habits, the 


Meanwhile, even the memory of this excitement 


seemed to have passed away from the ever busy 


we add 5,000,000 as 
la, we have an aggre- 


the States. If to these 
the population of Cana 


dismayed at the p 


men, and instead of sending forth what is ealled 


roductive powers of our wo- 
one of common capacity 


ys “‘— | > ? » , 
A hm ety ’ s eece does not require washing before it is ta- |, : ' , t ; : 
our * surplus population’ into distant climes, | | e it ie ‘back Although often confined crowd. But with the a equinox it returned gare of 53,000,000 for the North American ae 
a } ( ue ‘ . B , , it ne » . s oy as ‘ — ‘ 
there to contend with difficuluies and endure the * . . ‘ e with renewed fervor. Mrs. Higgins, a young wo- valley. One-third, or say 18,000,000, being mut become, 


to regions, where man from Boston, | believe, is here preaching with 
that enthusiasm and earnestness of conviction, which 
always impart a degree of eloquence. She and her 
zealous coudjutors are creating a prodigious ferment, 
and making many proselites; all of whom are wel- 
comed to their ranks, as brands plucked from inime- 
diate burning. 

A man who has tended an apple-stall near the 
Park, went to hear her, and straightw ay gave away 
all bis fruit and cakes; to the great delight of the 
children, who became warmly interested to have 
this faith spread through al! the cake-shops and ap- ! 
ple-stalls. A vender of stoves, near by, has shut 
up his shop, with the announcement that no more 


i set down as farming laborers and rural artisans, 
there will remain 35,000,000 for the towns, 
which might be seventy in number, having each 
half a million It can scarcely be | 
doubted that, within the forty-seven years, our 
agriculture will be so improved, as te require 
less than one-third to furnish food and raw ma- 
terials for manufacture for the whole population. 

have said that we are not now 

more than twenty or thirty vears behind Eng- 
land in our husbandry. It is certain that we 
are rapidly adopting her improvements in this | 
branch of industry ; and it is not tu be doubted, | 


we ought to look around us 
and see whether our waste lands are properly 
turned to account, and whether we cannot de- 
vise some means of employing our spinners and 
weavers thrown out of work, and at the same 
tune try if we cannot increase our stock of 
buteher’s meat. Mr. Walton does not merely 
propound the question ; but in a clear and pow- 
erful manner shows how the three desiderata 
above enumerated, to a certain extent at least, 
may be attained by the naturalization of a new 
fl of whieh, resemb-} 
ling silk, yields seventeen poundsof wool, worth 


horrors of solitude, 
‘Snow piled on snow, each mass appears Be : 
The gather’d winter of a thousand years,’ j tirely new and original w 
the alpaca is not subject to catarrhs, or to those rHE PRI 
suble the limbs. ‘The chest 
being guarded by a ecallositv, or cushion, which 
comes in contact with the ground while the ani- | 
inal reposes, the vital parts are not injured 
should the flock be obliged to pass the night in 
a damp or unsheltered situation. Besides being 
free from the disea incidental to common 
sheep, the alpaca is less exposed to what are 
called * outward The facility with 


of souls, 


disorders which di: 
youthtul capacities. 


G ) he the form of each letter in 
rood judges 
tion to the muscles, 
of holding the hand and 4 


s 


species of sheep, the fleece 


accidents.’ 


rot t ree shillings per thile the | Which this animal escapes from the fatal conse- | stove i} be needed on this e smaker, | 
a Hat gg th “- A ae per pound, while the F of pte saci frot luabl le oa Dis wre o : n beg a ge ego > eager that very many new improvements will be 
“ ‘ iddle rank siwe quences Of a snOW Storm, 15 a Valuable property. ivision-stree yegunto give uway i 's SlOCh; . *e 7 he 
flesh holds a middle rank between mutton and j m,1s I i V in 8 ’ = ~ aya is sto brought ont, both in Hurope and America, or for self-instruction. 


but his son came in during the process, and caused | : 
} Ee . . . > oO le I Kk 2CeSSi in 
him to be sent to an insane asylum till the excite-) hich will tend to lesson the labor necessary 


Pa a a 
ment of his mind abated. A shop in the Bowery | the production of food and raw materials. 


mounted a placard, on which was inscribed, in large | 
letters, Musiin FOR Ascension Ropes! I 
know not whether this was dune for Waggery, or 
| from that spirit of trade,which is ever willing to turn 

a penny on war, pestilence, or conflagration, | 

Some of the disciples of this creed have written | 

glowing letters, intreating me to make haste to es- | 

t 

! 

] 

} 

' 

} 


One shudders at reading the graphic description 
given by the Eitrick Shepherd, of those sudden 
and awlul calamities which have so often over- 
taken the farmerin the Seoteh Highlands, whea 


vension. 

Our limits would not allow us to dwell at any 
length on the utility of this really farmer's man- 
val, or to point out the masterly manner in 
which the author has performed his task ; but! 
we think it our duty to convey some idea of the 
nature of the work, which will be best done by 
glancing at its contents. ‘These briefly stand 
thas: history and properties of the alpaca—its 
wool and meat—its applicability to our soil and 
circumstances—benefits which would accrue to! 
the fariner and manufacturer from its naturaliza- 
tion—results of the experiments already made— 
errors committed by our breeders—diseases and 
treatment—safe and economical! mode of procur- 
ing stock—national advantages, &e. 

From this littl sketch, a tolerably correct no- 


business style. 
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FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 
DANIELL & CO., 


WASHINGTON STREET, 


< 
] AVING enlarged our establishment the past sea- | 

son we have made extensive arrangements to re- 
ceive the most valuable stock that we have ever betore 
offered, and feel sure that we cay offer inducements to | 
purchasers equal to any in the city, as it respects new 
styles of Goods, and at as low prices. In our 


* The feathery clonds, condensed and furl’d 
In columns swept the quaking glen; 

vale was horl’d 
O’er bleating flocks and wondering men.’ 


Destruction down the 





I know not whether, in our hemisphere, the 
winters have become more severe than in ancient 
times; but the well known ‘ Thirteen 
Days’ Drift,’ supposed to have taken place in 
the year 1660, at which period so large a por- 
tion of the Scotch flocks was destroyed, and so 
many persons perished, it is a fact that we have 
had no less than thirty-six inclement seasons, 
during which the losses among sheep were in- 


° 


cape from the wrath that is impending over all un- de &e. 
believers. One of them has seen me in a vision, | 
| radiating light, and considered this a special indica- 
tion that | was to besutmmoned to ascend with the | 
saints. I feel sincerely grateful to these kind, well- | 
meaning persons, for their anxiety tosave me. But | 
if there has been no preparation io my previeus 
| life, the effort to make ready ina few days could 
avail but lithe. Even if 1 thought the end of all 


since 


independently of the othe 


cal system ever before pr 
For sale Wholesale an 
SHAWL ROOM, = 


PROSPECTIVE POPTLATION AND DESTINY OF THE | to 6 yards long, with Nap- | 


New York 


Boston, Sept. 28, 1844. 


and successful teacher of practical writing. 
whole plan is pleasing, interesting and effectual, en- 


THE INTERMEDIATE 


Housekeeping Goods, Xe, 


o their customers and the 
AND SPLENDID SALES- 


GTON STREET, 


Corner of West Street, 


an extensive assortment of Dry Goods, adapted to 
family use, embracing a great variety, ordered ex- 
press!y, of superior materials and ‘best fabrics for 


—AMONG WHICH WILL BE FouND— 


BLANKETS AND 
QUILTS—Bath, Whit- 
ney, Gott’s and Rose 
Blankets ,of all sizes, from 
cradle and crib to single 
and largest sized double 
bed, of every price and 
quality manufactured ; Su- 
perfine, Marseilles and 
Toilet Quilts, and patent 
Imperial Counterpanes, ot 
every size; 8-4 Quilts and 
Blankets for ship berths. 

PLANNELS—Ot Eng- 
lish, Weich, French and 
Awerican 
wany of them warranted 
not to shrink, of every 
width from 3-4 to 6-4 and 
allqualities; bleached and 
unbleached Cotton Flan- 
sels; colored do for Lin- 
ings ; red,yellow and green 


figured do. 


W EAR—Consisting 


| from the 


the lowest prices. 





Brown Linen Stair Covering. 


unb Cloths. 
will be found a sariety of 


CLOAK, DRESS AND FANCY GOODS, 


KISiNG- 
| THIRET CLOTHS, 
;/ DRAP DE ETAT, 
| GALA PLAIDS, 
CALICOES, 

| HOSIERY, 
GLOVES 

| KERCHIEFS, 

CAMBRICS, 

MUSLINS, 

‘ecoen 


of 
+ ARTICLES, 


ILCOTT & LINCOLN. 


markets will 
dealers in the city. 


ples freely given, and goods sent to any part of the city 


W. & L. 


. Le CLC OLS 


PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 


MANSHIP, 


1” THE SYSTEM. 


or the tse 


Sooks average tour times as 
much writing for the pupil, as the same number of 


OF THE SYSTEM. 


ratively little labor. 


dering at the cons: jnences of that distress which ; ; oie Their system of a, navigation 1s supplied be relied on, ina caleulauon having so many 
¢ cmnik } . they predisposed to take cold. n this respect, . ste i larts ) th , sa” 
continues to prevail in the manufacturing dis- _—s ‘‘gdecre “epee me ' 1 . : with € “aserer it jeter charts, ." i Which they elements, let us see how matters wil! stand fifty | jalf. 
iets complar t : x } the alpaca 1s pre-emilnentiy flavored by hature. . sees * Lord wii certainty ave the mere ¥ 
tricts, Complains of our over-population, and I gre. } ~/ | a : | cag va 1st fu ‘Ge b - a years from 1840, or forty-seven years from this 
} f ts skin 1 eK ¢ bard, and, Ing COV sei » 13t lis preser “Le r, and a 4 prin ‘ - . ; 
recommends emigration as a remedy, this neat Kin IS thick and hare, ane eng o = - on t e athe ;, : : ( . ” poy va st ar aaa The ratio of increase we have adopted beautiful band of the author. 
l " ' } th: vious co? is 1ot in > ) sit ir 1e@ Clouds Of heaven on the Lzd. Ab snag . 4 . , 7 
little volume, with two classical illustrations, Wilh an imper It coat, Wii not jurec y vi idly in a ‘ is tateehtethiatel tw eStrassenns the thts PLAN AND USE 
will be deemed a seasonabl uisition by tt moisture. Snows andstorms never affect these | for every on2 of us, sinners or sainis, if our Father ’ I a0 ] he t 
il be ue ed a seasonabie ac 1110 Vv e , , , ‘ » - erioc a ace ling : : r 
8 Che aut! } a a | animals. Unhurt they pass through the utmost should leave the mercy seat, even bor so simian) (katie a , acy Py Oy cat 9 oy 
pubic. re author, who has evidently devoted : . wrval! number will be 72,000,000. Of these 22,000,- 
much time and labor to his subject. and. besides rigor of the elements, and hence the precau- | terval. ‘ t) ; 000 will he a fair lowanee for the Atlantic | large classes with compa 
Minho ana MIS SUOTECT, « 1, beside ' } i ated some time ago, 1? papers : , v1 nef i atiowanee To © tic 8 : : 
* tions adopted by our sh :pherds on some bleak It was statec 5 ; papers, that 
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| SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
1334, Washington st. 








calculable. Nor have these misfortunes been 
confined to Scotland. ‘The fall of snow, which 
occured towards the close of February, 1807, 


tion may be formed ofthe scope afforded to the s 
author ; and in unfolding subject we may 
safely say, that he has been ably and patrioti- 
cally supported by some of the principal breed- 
ers in Ireland and Scotland, as well as in Eng- 
land, the results of whose experiments are given 
in their own words. Among the English am- 
ateurs nay now be ranked Prince Albert, who, 
for the last year, has had a pair of alpacas at 
Windsor, one of which, from over-kindness, 
there is reason to apprehend, died about six 
weeks ago; and its fleece, weighing sixteen | 
pounds, we are givento understand, is about to | 
be manufactured, at Bradford, into dresses for | 
the special wearing of her Majesty. Among | 
the English breeders is the Parl of Derby, who 
is believed to be the largest proprietor of Andes 
sheep in the kingdom, but who has fallen into 
the great error of crossing the alpaca with the 
llama, and besides, keeps these Alpine animals 
in close parks and menageries, instead of allow- 
ing them a mountain range, and stationing them 
in a congenial clime. Mr. Walton hits his 
lordship rather hard, and we think deservedly 
too; for no inan has had so fair an opportunity 
of conferring a great and permanent boon upon | 
his country as the Karl of Derby, one of the 
earliest possessors of alpacas at a cheap rate, | 
if he had only treated that interesting animal as | 
farming stock, and not as a mere object of nat- | 
ural history. . 

We could not render that justice to this im-| 
portant subject which our inclinations prompt us | 
to do, by entering into details, but there is one 
part of it viz., the applicability of the alpaca to 
our soil and cireumstances, upon which it is byt | 
fair that the author should speak for himself. 

‘From the experiments already made, not | 
only in the British isles, but also in several parts 
of Europe, we are now sufficiently well ac-| 
quainted with the properties of the tame species 
of Andes sheep, to feel assured that they are 
hardy animals, and easily fed. From unques- 
tionable authority, we also know that they were 
found in the highest degree useful by a race of 
secluded mountaineers, engaged in the peaceful 


We have all the new, rich and desirable styles 
LONG AND SQUARE CASHMERE SHAWLS, 


and a full supply of every other kind of new and fash- 
ionable SHAWLS. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 

NEW DRESS SILKS of all the kinds, qualities 
and prices to be found. 
EMBOSSED CENTRE TABLE 

COVERS. 

The best AA THIBET CLOTHS imported, and 
all other kinds of CLOAK GOODS, 

Black and blue black ALEPINES 
proved manufacture. 

LINEN DEPARTMENT. 

We have our usual large supply of all the best styles 
of LINENS, and as we have for many years paid par- 
ticular attention to this article, we feel sure the kinds 
we offer will not fail of giving entire satisfaction. We 
have every width from L yard to 3 yards wide. 
LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS., HOSIERY AND 

GLOVES. 


things was so very near, I could see po better way 
of preparing for it, than by purity of life and con- 
- versation, a heart at peace with all men, and dili- 
was so heavy in England, that in exposed situ- gent efforts to do all in my power to save and bless. 
ations the herds and flocks extensively suffered. | And if the earth is to revolve on its axis for mill- 


his 
Of the large number of sheep, on that occasion, | jons of years, still in that direction only lies the | 
| 


‘¢ 
co-partnership under 


overwhelmed in the Borough Fen, near Stam- | spirits’s ascending path. = * 
ford, only 600 could be dug out alive, the rest | 
being completely buried in the snow. U pwards 
of 2000 perished on Romney Marsh, and the 
desolation equally spread to other places. 

In our islands, sheep are sometimes smother- 
ed by the snow falling down upon them from 
the hills, or perish in an accumulation of drift. 
Frequentlythey have not the courage or strength 
to extricate themselves; but from his greater 
size, boldness, and activity, the alpaca is better 
able to contend with the storm. In their own 
country, these animals have an unerring fore- 
sight of approaching danger, and, collecting 
their young around them, seek the best shelter 
which the locality affords. A fier a tempest sel- 
dom is one missing, although they are, as it 
were, left to themselves, and the country bare 
of trees. Nothing can be more interesting than 
to see a flock of Andes sheep overtaken by a 
storm, and crossing a valley, with the drift 
reaching to their very backs. Raising their 
heads in a bold and majestic manner, the old 
males take the first line, and by pushing through 
the barrier, or jumping upon it when resistance 
is too great, succeed in opening or beating down 
the snow, so as to form a path for the weaker 
ones to follow.’—pp. 48—50 : 55—61. 

We are sorry that we have no room for fur- 
ther extracts; but, before closing this notice, 
we deem it our duty to state that, sensible of the 
iinportance of introducing the alpaca into Scot- 
land, in 1841 the Highland and Agricultural 
Society offered their gold medal for the best 
trealise written on the subject, which was 
aM arded to Mr. Walton; and this year, at the 
Glasgow eattle-show, which took place in the 
early part of last month, they announced premi- 
ums for the best pair born in the country, and 
the two best imported. ‘The successful ¢andi- 


} lam sorry that the Millerites have attracted the 
attention of a portion of our population, who delight | 
to molest them, though it is more from mirth than 

| malice. All sincere convictions should be treated 
respectfully. Neither ridicule nor violence can 
overcome delusions of this sort, or diminish their 
power to injure. Such crowds are continually 
about the doors of the Millerite meetings, that it is 
almost dangerous to life and limb to effect an en- 

/trance. Stones and brickbats are thrown in, and 
crackers and torpedoes exploded under their feet. 
The other night, while Mrs. Higgins was exhort- 

‘ing and prophesying, with tempestuous zeal, some 
|boysfired a pile of shavings outside the window 
| near which she was standing, and atthe same time 
| kindled several Roman Candles. The blue, un- 
earthly light of these fire-works illuminated the 
| whole interior of the building with intense brilliancy, 
| for a moment. 

| The effect on the highly excited congregation 

| was terrible. Some fainted, and some screamed. 

| Several serious accidents happened amid the gener- 

/al rush; and one man, it is said, was so deranged 

| with nervous terror, that he went home and attempt- 

| ed to cut his throat. The Mayor, and a strong ar- 
| ray of constables, now attend the meetings, to pre- 
| vent a repetition of these dangerous tricks. But 
| the preachers say that no protection is needed: for 
four angels are stationed at the four corners of the 
|} earth, and they have sealed the foreheads of all the 
saints, so that no harm can come to them 

often hear this called a singular delusion; but to 
me it seems by no means singular. It is the legiti- 
mate result of the external theological teaching, 
which has prevailed, to a great extent, in our 
churches, ever since the country was colonized by 

Christians. The people have been told, fora series 

of years, that the world would be destroyed by ma- 

terial fire, and that the Messiah would come visibly 
in the heavens, to reign as a king on the earth. It 
is but one step more, to decide when these events 


AND PIANO 


of the most ap- 
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Mouseline de Laines, Cashmere Repts, Alpaccas, 
Gala Plaids, French and American Prints,and a great 
variety of other GOODS FOR DRESSES. 

Rose and Whitney BLANKETS, QUILTS, and 
every other article of 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
CASSIMERES, FLANNELS, COTTONS. 


Work, Drawing, and 


excellent Library. 

We have always on hand every article usually want- 1 
ed for MOURNING, viz: Black Bombazines, Silks, 
Crapes, Veils, &c. 


School Room. 
jy27 








As our facilities are equal to any in the Trade, we 
are enabled to sell our Goods at the lowest price, and 
we PLEDGE ourselves to sellas gooda SHAWL, 
SILK, or any OTHER ARTICLE, at as low a price 
as it can be obtained at ANY OTHER STORE IN THE 
ciry. Purchasers may feel sure of byging CHEAP, 
as we always mark our Goods at the loWest price they 
can be sold for. 


ONE PRICE AND SMALL PROFIT, 
is still our Motto. 


DANIELIL & CO., 


201 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Venetian; 


Rugs, Door Mats; Ca 
and Round Stair Rods, 
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CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. The Fall 
Term of the subscriber’s School for Young Ladies 
will commence in convenient and pleasant rooms at the 
Warren Street Chapel, on September 2d. 
The usual branches of a liberal English education | 
are taught Instruction is also given inthe French, 
German and Latin Langhages; and if desired, Needle 
The School is well fur- 
nished with Philosophidal Apparatus and a large and 


pets of all widths; Ric 


ANO FORTES. The sibscribers have formed a 


the firm of HALLE’ 





RUSSEL HALLET, 


GEORGE H. DAVIS, 


HENRY ALLEN, 
tf 


Isic. 


10w 


h fi 
rpet 
elec, ete, 


” 


ae 


manulacture , 


wool Flannels; Salisbury 


CLOTHS FOR BOYS 
of 
| Broadeloths, Cassimeres, 
Doeskins,Erminets ,Cash- 
meretts, Gambroons, &e. 

COTTONS—Bleached 
and br’n Sheetings, Shirt- 
| ingsand Pillow Case Cot- 
tons, of every width, qual- 
ity, and style of finish, em- 
bracing the greatest varie- 
ty to be found at any one 





store in the city, all of 
| which are received direct | 
manufacturer’s | 
agents and will be sold at } 


Sam- 


| 


| 
| 


| 


And every other article of useful and fashionable | 


fg We wish to make all who call upon us, re gular | 
customers, with this object in view, purchasers will at 
all times find polite aad attentive Salesmen to exhibit 
our Goods, and eve.s article warranted to be whatitis : 
Our known facilities for purchasing | Samue 
enable us to 
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ae TEP WAMRER SHOWER BATHS — easily weed 
Vapor Bath Establishment, Nar soak verge. tore eather my east | 
he subscriber respectiully informs the publie that ! 
—aAND— ne continues to manufacture, :.nd bas for sale, the just- : 
ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, f ccleorated SLIDING TOP SHOWER BATHS, | 
or which a paten p . 
No. 12 Franklin Street, Boston. ee ee Oe 1 Oech, 
R. M. M. MILES would respectfully inform the All orders will be immediately attended to, and they 
public, that his house is situated in one of the most} will be finished in such style as may be preferred by the . 
pleasant, quiet and central streets inthe city, which he| purchaser. The rapid sale which this bath has had, 
has fitted up with every regard tothe accommodation of | and the universal approbation it has received, is a suf- 
the invalid. Patients are always under his immediate ficient guaranty of its usefulness. : 
care, and can be boarded at areasonable rate while they ‘i 
may wish to remain at his house. All who may pat-| The following letters addressed to the patentee, from 
ronize this establishment can depend upon thorough | gentlemen well known to the public,are offered as eviden- 
medical treatment; and every means will be used to | ces of its great utility and adaptation to the purposes 
render their situation pleasant, and to effect a cure in| for which it is designed. . 
ee possible time. ‘ | From the Rev. John Pierpont, Pastor of Hollis 
y He has likewise secured the services of Mr HENRY street Church, Boston. 
Be MAyY,as an assistant. February 13, 1844. 
Ladies who may wish to enjoy the luxuries of this} Sia,—The Portable Shower Bath, manufactured by 
celebrated Vapor Bath, or who may require medical | you, has been used by one of my family for about four 
scam veep heer upon by aoreeenens Female ed months, and highly commends itself, as well for the m 
rer te —— rest of Nurses. heir department sa compactness of its arrangement, as for the neatness 
y cted from that of the Gentlemen. land facility of its operation. I have seen no other m 
Dr Miles has made the study of Medicated Baths | contrivance for the same purpose that combiues so be 
a part of his inedical education: and he has found by | many advantages as this, and, at the same time, involves 
long experience, that the Whitlaw Medicated Vapor | so little expense. ta 
Bath isone of the most efficacious agents ever in-| As 1 have been for several years in the daily use of au 
vented for removing every kind of disease that preys the shower bath,with great benefit to mv self, I can confi- ] 
upon the human system; and in connection with other | dently recommend the * sliding top bath’? of Mr. Bates ne 
appropriate medicines, it will effect a permanent cure | to all such as wish to enjoy the comfort of conscious pr 
inallcases within the reach of human skill; and it has, cleanliness, and the kindred blessings of cheerfulness hi 
proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, when every thing | and health. JouHN PIERPONT. thi 
else has failed. his is particularly the case with a 
chronic diseases, like the following, viz: salt rheum, | From the Rev. Samuel Barrett, Pastor of Cham- tur 
scrofula, rhematisin, gout, palsy, neuralgia, tic pea bers street Church, Boston. 
sore theest, disicen of thelieer, dgpaperneseostoe:| i get hye i 
ness, pimpled face poe worms a "“chetinate| Sir, —I Baws, during the last i? made use of 13 
glandular ailatioas ‘doles cumulation Cohtiais <a ‘Bates sliding top Shower Bath,’ and have been ex- by 
monalis,) deafness. preety catarrh, le he no 8 ceedingly welplonesd withis. Etecumetome to be sn- . 
wravel, femaie pare ? , : "hie : papas | ° 1 : ie 2 perior, inmeany respects, to any other shower bath that fan 
_ ants ale complaints in general, and all cutaneous | jaye seen SamMUEL BARRETT. . 
diseases. ‘The lungs are readily reached by inhaling Roe: act 
the vapor of the Bath, and this will often restore pyom Nestor Houghton, Esq., Nos. 1 and 2 Chat- to! 
them to health. The vapor of the materials used ham R Bost . 
cleanses and strengthens the skin, thatextensive organ | Serine telieaasin libe 
s , s g 
which naqure has provided for removing injurious mat- | E March 12, 1844. on 
ter from the system. ‘ | Dear Sir,—I have been in the habit of using a shower 
The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed bath, almost daily, for five or six years. Beside the can 
agreat luxury by many who have noparticular disease, feeling of cleanliness, I think it has been of advantage wh: 
being far euperior to any other kind of Bath. They | to my bealth. I have used baths variously constructed, 
are varied, to adapt them to various constitutions and but none have given me so much satisfaction as the _— _ 
diseases; andthey may be advantageously taken by all, | ! obtained from you, called the ¢ Sliding Top Shower con 
from the mostathletic and robust, down to the mostdel- Bath.’ It is simple in its construction, and works ea- libe 
icate and feeble, without apprehension of taking cold; sily. Atmy suggestion, several of my friends have ibe 
the use of them proving a tonic, and consequently in- also made trial of it; and all agree in pronouncing it appt 
vigorating and fortifying the system; but they should the best article of the kind they have ever known. It tC 
be saved from the hands of quacks and ignorant men, | 15 4 neat, Compact piece of furniture, and the one I : mig 3 
with as much care as we would rescue pearls from the have J consider quite an ornament to my room. 4 firm 
trampling of swine. They are highly recommended by | Yours, &e N. HouGuton. { oe 
some of the first Physicians in this country and in Eu- fon Pe Hj — 
rope. Patieuts ean take them under the advice of their From James E. Murdoch, Esq., Vocal and Ath- nor t 
own Physicians,and rely npontheir directions being | letic Institute, Boylston Hall, Boston. upor 
rigidly adhered to. March 12, 1844. , 
He is agent for the sale of Hicks & Miner’s Dear Sir,—I fee! much pleasure in being able to bear port 
| Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated in a testimony to the great utility of your Shower Bath.— ing: 
) few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret. of As a promoter of health, the advantages arising from sit 
lodine, Sodaand Potash; Vegetables and essential its use are incalculable. Having experienced them, | does 
oils. It contains allthe elements of its operation with- feel induced to recommend them to general notice.— also < 
in itself—It is well recommended by Physicians of the The Slicing Top Shower Bath, of your construction, 
highest standing throughout the country—Patronized is preferable to all others, inasmuch as it can be kept ably 
by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat-| ina small space, and its benefits enjoyed ata moment’s the ¢ 
isfaction wherever it has heen introduced. Circulars) notice, without the loss of time, or the use of Baths 
containing certificatesand directions are furnished with , differently constructed. JamesE. Murpocu. the d 
each Bath. | who 
| These Baths can be administered to persons who! From gentlemen who have purchased the Bath, filled 
} may be confined at their houses in the city and vicinity and used it intheir Families. . ec 
KEFERENCES. February 8, 1844. Yet ul 
Phineas Capen, Esq, Probate Office, Boston. The undersigned, having used in our families Bates’ true a 
Nathaniel Rogers, Marlboro’ Hotel, ” Patent Sliding Top Shower Bath, and being convinced 
George G. Smith, 186 Washington street, es that it is a very useful, convenient, and necessary arti- ness. 
Joln N. Bradiey, 16 State strees, ss cle, more simple in its construction, and better adapted delibe 
.. A. Huntington, 76 Washington street, ae to the wants of the public than any thing heretofore 
1H. Gregory, 25 Court street, “ introduced, and withal, so low in price, compared with curred 
A. Ball, M. D., 34 Tremont Row, “e other bathing apparatus, that we take pleasure in re- quivoe 
J. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, ss commending it to all who ase in the cleanly and healthy ae 
EB. G. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, “es practice of frequent bathing; and we feel assured, nation 


Primary, Intermediate and Final 
—each Part in Four Books. 


The object of this system is to furnish to Common 
w District School Teachers, the means of accomplish- 
ing all with their pupils in the art that the best Writ- 


This, it is believed, will be fully realized oo trial, 
of blank writing 
cents «sas 


7 .. e wand y arse 


, 


an ! from four to seven tines as mue h “as 
any other published system; an fas the cost for each 
oumber is but a trifle more than for blank books, they | 
must be much the cheapest, at least by more than one 
Besides, there is a great saving of time to the 
teacher, the copies being all set ina fac-simile of the } 


The arraagement is such as to enable teachers who 
use them to superintend and rapidly advance very 
Every 
exercise to be practiced, and Jetters to be imitated, is 
fully and clearly explained in bold type upon the same 
; ( ready set Copies, 
both the correct 
and false positions of the hand and pen, enables any 
who will read. think, and 
exercise his own judgement not only to teach himself, 
with the aid of these books, a thorough 
The 


Is for beginners, is peculiarly adapted for their 
The lessons are so arranged that 
short, long, and ce ipital letters are classed and prac- 
tised first, according to similarity of formation; then, 
alphabetically in single letters and words, so as to fix 
i Each let- 
ter is alternated with exercises, to give facility of ac- 
ind establish the correct manner 


Though a proper successor to the primary, may be 
used as a Commencement by pupils somewhat advanced, | 
t will produce a practical | 

' 


VIS & CO., for the purpose of manufacturing Piano 
Fortes; and having taken the stock and stand of the 
late Brown & Llallet, 293 Washington street, Boston, 
would beg leave to say to our friends, and all others 
who may pure hase instruments of us, we are not only 
determined to maintain the high reputation which has | 
been bestowed upon this manuitctory in past years, 

but by our united and personal ajtention to business, to | 
make such improvements in .oint of tone, style of fing | 
ish, and durability, that the publ will be satisfied our | 
instruments are equal in every respect, if not superior 
to any made inthis or any other Gty; and we can, and 
will sell first rate instruments, upon as reasonable | 
terms as any other makers; and every instrument made 
by us will be warranted, and if it does not prove as 
good as recommended, it will bemade so at our ex- 
sense, or the money refunded to the purchaser. 


Applications for adiission can be made at the 


WILLIAM P. JARVIS. 


EW CARPETING6S! GEO. ALEX. BREW- 
ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 

No. 81 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of Carpetings 
and other goods in his line, among which are English 
Brussels Carpets of the firt quality, and splendid pat- 
terns; Super three ply, Damask, Twilled and Striped 
Superfine, Ext fine, Fine and Common 
Ingrain Carpeting, for flooy and stairs; Painted Car- 
gured Bockings; Hearth 
Bindings ; Hollow, Oval 
All.of which com- 
prise one of the most extensWe assortments in this city, 
and will be soldat the very west market prices. 
chasers are invited to call aid examitie for themselves. 


Pur- 


Danic! Mano, M. D., 20 Washington street, Salem. | that all who use it, will unite with us in the expression ples. 

| Kimball & Butterfield, Editors of the Essex County | of approbation, which is fully justified by our experi- 
, : : . ln hea 

| Wing,9 North Common street, Lynn. ence. E Ay : 
| S. Newman, Esq, Newburyport. Henry T. Butler, East Bos- William Beals, Boston. ren. 
| . r4 “ ‘ “se 

Philip Cushing, ss ton, M. M. Ballou, 
} imy25 : Thos. W. Haskins, Rox- Samuel A. Walker, Brook - derstar 


Alldiscoveries in der 


} i IGHLY IMPORTANT! 
tal science, whether Mechanical or Surgical, thé 


tend to a practical improvement in that branch of Su 


gery, should be made known by all proper means, that 
| the public may avail themselves of the benefits deriva- Samuel 8. Curtis, Bostor, George Browne, Boston. 
The luxuries of life, counected with 


| ble from them. 
| other causes, either constitutional or local, have mac 


such sad inroads upon the number and health of our 
natural teeth, as to make it an important study with 


vfession, others in the 


the to substitute 
steal, ina manuerthe least objectionable. 


dental pi 


artifici 


Objections 


-*' bury, line, ; : sense. 
’ S. Gardner, Boston. Henry Burditt, Cambridge, hou 2 
at Phineas E.Gay, Boston. William Dall, Boston, van i, 
r Franklin Greene, Jr, Bos- E. Bartlett, Roxbury. for he « 
. friges “ec 
ton. C. Briggs, nthe 
= : privileg 
le DR. COMBE’S VIEWS OF BATHING. ple of 
BATHING AND SHOWERING. * It is surprising,” would, 
ir says Dr. Combe in his excellent treatise on health, * to 

what a lamentable extent this most important preserva- itants o} 


tive and restorative of health and comfort is neglected. 


al 


of mach weight, have been urged against repenta 
. Most people think if they bathe themselves once or . 

teeth on plate, trom the known tact, that large portions 4fOst peopte thin Wf they bathe . . ; VP Pistint 

flewes and copper: are comtained iu the solder that is! (ice a year it is quite sufficient, whereas none should alvinis 

used, for connecting the teeth with the plate. "Tne im | think of washing themselves less than once a week. It ble of 1 


purity of this Composition is seen after a few days, t 


a change of its color, toa dark dirty appearance, at- 
The speak so often of bad d 
tal ness for study; and very many who now find an un- 


tended with a brassy taste. But this is not all. 
connecting of vot less than four different kinds of me 
in the mouth, prodaces a galvanic action, which tence 


to impair the general health of the gums, and conse- 


quently to effect anfavorably the remaining nater 
teeth. DR. S. 
succeeded 


of setting artificial teeth on plate, as to entirely obv 


ate every objection that can be urged against them; 
the solder used by him, being of equal purity with the 
plate, and warranted to neither oxidize, or produce the 


An 


unpleasant taste of brass or copper while worn. 
improvement of great importance has also been recet 
ly made by Dr. 8. inthe manner of adapting the pla 


to the mouth, with such fastenings as will admit of the 
whole work being removed, and replaced again, at the 
pleasure of the wearer, with as much convenience, asa 
glove can be taken from the hand, or a ring from the 


finger, and then replaced again: and yet, when o 
are firm, easy and inoffensive. These are improv 
ments that commend th-mselves to the consideration 
all who may desire artificial teeth. 


painful, by reason of the exposure of the dental nervy 
have been successfully treated by Dr. by first destro 


ing the nerve and lining membrane of the teeth with pe had in consultation: and patients who place them- i 
AS’ selves under the care of Dr. D., and who wish to avail 


his anodyue, without pain, and then filling them. 
there is a general disposition in the community to d 


fer all uunecessary operations on their teeth until they 
xecome painful, itis most respectfully urgec at ¢ 

t painful, it trespectfally urged, that all 
teeth be immediately filled, as soon as decay has com- 


menced, before the general health of the teeth is effec 
| ed, and if properly done the tooth is sate for life. 


gold. The usual method of setting teeth on wor 


ance has beea adopted by Dr S. in substituting go 
and silver pivots, which make them ten-fold firmer, ar 
| less offensive. Dr S. continues the use of his just 
celebrated Parisian Lustruments for the extraction 


} 


public, that in the hands of one, possessing a corre 


| years, success must always be the result. 


_to $100; For a fall upper set confined by atmospher 


tracting 25 cents. All operations warranted. Offic 


No 266 Washington street, corner of Avon Place, Bos- 


my 25 
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ton. 
Wy ipkass BEDSTEADS, AND 
| MENTAL FURNITURE. 


on hand and made to order, at lower prices, accordi 
| to quality, than can be purchased at any other place 
| the city. For sale at the manufactory of JOSEPH 
| ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers streets. 
| Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furniture, 


m27 


finish, according to any pattern ordered. 


I 


The ofhce of this establishment hag been remo 


street, Boston. 

Gratetul for the patronage heretofore received, t 
proprietors beg leave to say, that no exertion will 
spared to merit its continuance. 


and returned in as short time. m25 





VHOURCH LAMPS AND 


/The subseribers invite the attention of purchase 





ty than can be found 


Gallery Lamps, in greater varie 
j e assortment 


any other establishment ; also a larg 
Silver, Silver Plated " ) 
vice, embracing Flagons of 3 sizes, 
Baptismal Fonts, ete, all of which are 


STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist, has and agreeable a tone as this. 
inmakirg such improvements in the manner 


During the two street, Boston, and fitted it up asa PRIVATE HOs- 
past years not less than 15,000 teeth that had become PITAL for INVALIDS 


The 
proper filling for such cases is unquestionably the purest | | 


pivot, is found to be objectionable, as the pivot is too ginia, and the Iodine fountain of Saratoga, and they 
; : . liable to become soft and weak, and ina few moaths | are often entirely efficacious in the eure of many com- 
It comprises as exercises, single | breaks entirely off. Animprovementof much importt 1 
| small letters, entire words, capital letters, alphabeti- - 
cal sentences, and a series of bold exercises for ac- | 
| quiring great freedow and command of hand. | 
THE FINAL PART 

| Contains off-hand or whole arm exercises; capital | 
| letters, select sentences, of one or two lines each, and | 
business transactions—such as Notes, Orders, Drafts, | 
Receipts, &e., and the ornamental branches of the art, 
comprising Round-hand, German Text, Old English, | 
Each part, although gradually progressive, and | 
designed to be used in regular succession, is so planned 
as to make a complete series of itself and may be used | 
Che whole forming the | 
most complete, philosophical, practical and economi- 


ulcerated teeth, stumps, and fongs, and can assure the } 


knowlede of their use with an experience of twenty-five ply received 
) Terms: for 
a full set of upper and under teeth on plates, from $50) ——______ sisisncesinschaneaempsesatasiciieiinsnaeie 
pressure, from 25 to $50; For two or more teeth on| 
plate, confined to other teeth by clasps, from 2to 85; 
For setting on goldand silver pivots, from 1,50 to $3; 
For filling common sized cavities with gold $1; For 
all other kinds of filling, from 50 cents to $1; Ex- 


ORNA-~\ at 
A general assort- 
ment of Swelled Beam Windlass Bedsteads, constantly their selection, and are respeetfully 


sets for Chambers, executed in a superior style and | 


EMOVAL. BARRETT’S DYE HOUSE. 


ed from 35 Cornhill to 140 Washington opposite school 


N. B. Goods dyed as low as at any other place, 


CoM MUNION WARE. 


to their extensive stock of Church and Hall sept 
° . t ° atau k > P 
including Chandeliers of every description, Pulpit anc 


, and Britannia Communion Se 
Plates, Cups, 
offered for sale 


n students and professional men would faithfully attend 
to this item of their duty, we should not hear them 


and pri 
igestion, ill health, and unfit- 


asserts 1 
timely grave, would live to a good old age, free of those law, is ‘ 
diseases that in a thousand forms prey upon the body. 
There is nothing that will give the system so healthful 
Water, of tepid or blood 
warmth, with a flesh brush or otherwise, should gen- 
erally be used, especially by invalids. The skin should 
be carefully dried after washing, and the flannels worn 
next to the body should be changed. This should be 
faithfully repeated according to the circumstances of 
the individual. By this means health would be secured 
that in a thousand instances is now ruined.’ 

Apparatus for Vapor Baths always on hand. 

L. V. BADGER, 49 Congress street. 
Boston, March 12, 1844. 3m my25 
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CARD TO INVALIDS. SILAS DURKEE, 
ny /A M. D., Member of the Massachusetts Medical 
€- Society, and of the Boston Medical Association, has 
of | taken the large and convenient house No. 26 Howard 
















In important and difficult cases, the services of the 
most skilful and experienced physicians in the city will 
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which, Ji 
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€- | themselves of the advantages of a private Hospital, 
may be assured that every effort will be made for their 
comfort and well being. ’ 
An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus tor 
administering the Iodine Bath and Sulphur ; Bath, 
asthey are now given at the principal hospitals of 
wondon and Paris. The effect of these baths upon the 
1d system is similar to that of the warm springs of Vir- 


ed, 
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plaints of long standing, which have resisted the orti- 
Id pary modes of treatment. 
























| _& Terms $6 to $12 per week. <a Joseph 
~ ORTABLE WRITING DESKS AND PORT- particuls 






A fresh <up- 
Book and 


augs) 


FOLIOS—with and without locks. 
and for sale at SIMPKINS’S 
21 Tremont Row. 


et better a 
€X press] 


Mgypt, 





Stationery Rooms, 
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WATERMAN’S PATENT 
PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN, 


At 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court streets. 


FFXHOSE about to adopt the healthy practice of daily 
ablation, will find the above the easiest, cheapest 
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and quickest method of performing the eeniee- ‘ans ts PRR 
os Those on the eve of house-keeping will fine a “004 : 1 of ¢ 
5 . Sates , che : : 
ablishment every thing appertaining t the hee qi the faet 
| departmeat, with catalogues to facilitate im = ry - 
{ invited 10 call. Ish prop 
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| RELIGIOUS MISUELLANY, ; real fac 
AT such, 
es WM. CROSBY’S, sake of 
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118 Washington Street, Boston. 
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T. HOMER, 
No. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
POCKET BOOK MANUFA CTURER, 
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ND Importer and Dealer of French, Eng 
A. German Fancy dioods, Toys, &e. &e. 


N. B. Kid Gloves cleaned. 
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§G- Remember that the name is in Porcelai, - j motives 
3 Jachi t a ge 
at | he door—opposite the Washington House. 
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JOHN S. BODEN, 
SALL MAKER, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 

























W 
entitled “The Washington Harmony,’ a collection 
set pieces, Anthems, &¢-, original and selected, a 
ranged witha figured bass, &c.; by Thomas B. ar 
Edward L. White. 


BENJ. H. GREENE, 
124 Washington st. 


very reasonable price. 
528 


ie SOR sneral assortment of Fancy ’ weed | 4s am 
her ll ages Bop st ore articles, at §G Sails made on the most reasonable — _ 4 : ‘ tell th 
wholesale or retail, upon the most favorable terms. warranted in all respects at the shortest saasuar 18 4 
"LOWS, BALL & CO., - | see ye 
123 Washington street. satiation hime rm 3 o hearse 
25 mis&os : 47 ) : ‘ 
= CHRISTIAN REGISTER | @ their 
ASHINGTON HARMONY. On hand, about ae 


100 copies of the valuable Church Music Book, 


Sacred Music, consisting of Psalm and ho tunes, 


The above isa handsome Book and will be sold at 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY F 
BY DAVID REED, 3 
At 1 Water Street, Boston. 


Do.LARBSs, payable 
Firty CENTS, 
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M*® Pe NAM : 
Oration delivered before the Phi Beta Kap 
Society, in Harvard University, Aug 29, 1844, 
George Putnam. Just published; for sale by W 
CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 
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a} months, or ‘Two DoLtLaks ANP pA 
yaid in advance. : a adel I 
: To individuals or companies who pay ™ advance : é 
i ixth ¢ il be sent gratis. 4 that ma 
five copies, sixth copy W! Gratis, aineretion 
No subscriptions discontinued, except at 7 : pe es 
isher ilallarrearages are paid. | 
a| of the publisher, until all ul Ii as letters of busine? Would 1 
; All communications, a8 well as letter ear dress y 
Mw relating to the Christian Register, shou haba 
“REED, Boston. ; 
to Davip REED, Part 





